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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. 


No. 4.—Wamba before Front-de-Boouf. 


« By St. Dennis an ye pay not the richer ransom, I will hang 
ye up by the feet from the iron bars of these windows, till the 


kites and hooded crows have made skeletons of you!—Speak out, 


_ ye Saxon dogs—what bid ye for your worthless lives?—How say 


you, you of Rotherwood?” 

« Not a doit, I,”” answered poor Wamba— and for hanging up 
by the feet, my brain has been topsy turvy, they say, ever since 
the biggin was bound first round my head; so turning me upside 


down may peradveuture restore it again.” 
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Art. I1.— The Ayrshire Legatecs; or, the Correspondence of the 
Pringle Family. 


(Continued from our last.) 
Mrs. Prince tro Miss Matiy Giencarrn. 
Dear Miss Mally, 


I wav a cro to pik with you conserning yoor comishon aboot the 
partickels for your friends. You can hav no noshon what the Doc- 
tor ant! me suffert on the head of the flooring shrubs. We took 
your Nota Beny as it was spilt, and went from shop to shop en- 
quirin in a most partiklar manner for “a Gardner’s Bell, or, the 
least of all flowering plants.” But sorrow a gardner in the whole 
tot here in London ever had heard of sick a thing; so we gave the 
porshoot up in dispare—Howsomever, one of Andrew’s acquant- 
ance—a decent lad, who is only son to a saddler in a been way, 
that keeps his own carriage, and his son a coryikel, happent to 
call, and the Doctor told him what ill socsess we had in our serch 
for the gardner’s bell; upon which he sought a sight of your yepis- 
sle, and red it our as a thing that was just wonderful for its whor- 
sogroffie; and then he sayid, that looking at the prinsipol of your 
spilling, he thocht we should reed “a gardner’s bill, or a lyst of 
all flooring plants; whilk being no doot your intent, I hav proqurt 
the same, and it is included heerin.—But Miss Mally, I would ad- 
vize 7 to be more exac in your inditing, that no sick torbolashon 
may hippen on a future okashon. 

What I hav to say for the present is, that you will, by a smak, 
get a bocks of kumoddities whilk you will destraboot as «lerekit on 
every on of them, and you will before hav reseivit by the post- 
offis, an account of what has been don. I need say no forther at 
this time, knowin your discreshon and prooduns, septs that our 
Rachel and Captan Sabor will, if it pleese the Lord, be off to Par- 
ish, by way of Bryton, as man and wife, the morn’s morning. 
What her father the doctor gives for tocher, what is settlt on her 
for jontor, I will tell you all aboot when we meet—For its our di- 
shire noo to lose no titn in retornin to the manse, this being the 
last of our diplomaticals in London, where we have found the Ar- 
gents a most discrit family, payin to the last farding the Cornal’s 
egacy, and most seevil, and well bred to us. 

‘As I am naterally gretly okypyt with this matteromoneal afair, 
you cannot expec ony news: but the Queen is going on with a 
dreadful rat, by which the pesents hav falen more than a whole 
entirr pesent. I wish our fonds were well oot of them, and in yird 
and stane, which is a constansie. But what is to become of the 
poor donse woman no one can expound. Some think she will be 
pot in the Toor of London, and her head chappit off; others think 
she will raise sick a stramash, that she will send the whole go- 
vernment, like peelings of ingons, by a gunpoother plot. But its 
my opinion, and i have weighed the matter well in my under- 
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standing, that she will hav to fight with sword in hand, be she ill, 
or be she good. How els can she hop to get the better of more than 
two hundred Lords, as the Doctor, who has seen them, tells me, 
with princes of the blood royal, and the prelatic bishops, whom, I 
need not tell you, are the worst of all. 

But the thing I grudge most, is to be so long in Lundon, and no 
to see the King. Is it not a hard thing to come to London, and no 
see the King? I am not pleesed with him, [ assure you, becose he 
does not set himself out to public view, like ony other kuriosity, 
but stays in his palis, they say, like one of the anshent wooden 
images of idolatry, the which, is a great peety, he being, as I am 
told, a beautiful man, and more the gentleman than all the coor- 
tiers of his court. 

The Doctor has bcen minting to me that there is an address 
from Irvine to the Queen; and he being so near a neighbour to your 
toun, has been thinking to pay his respecs with it, to see her near 
at hand. But I will say nothing; he may tak his own way in mat- 
ters of gospel and spiritualety; yet [have my scroopols of con- 
shence, how this may not turn out a rebellyon against the King; 
and I would hav him to sift and see who are at the address, be- 
fore he pits his han to it. For, if it’s a radikol job, as I jealoos it 
is, what will the Doctor then say? who is an orthodox man, as the 
world nose. 

In the maitre of our dumesticks, no new axsident has cast up; 
but I have seen such a wonder as could not have been forethocht. 
Having a washin, I went down to see how the lassies were doing, 
but lads of my feelings, when I saw them triomphing on the top 
of pattons, standing upright before the boyns on chairs, rubbin the 
clothes to juggons between their hands, above the sapples, with 
their gouns and stays on, and round-eared mutches. What would 
you think of such a miracle at the washing-house in the Goffields, 
or the Gallows-knows of Irvine?—The cook, howsomever, has 
shown me a way to make rice puddings without eggs, by putting 
in a bit of Shoohet, which is as good—and this you will tell Miss 
Nanny Eydent; likewise, that the most fashionable way of boiling 
green pees, is to pit a blade of speermint in the pot, which gives a 
fine flavour.—But this is a long letter, and my pepper is done; so 
no more, but remains your friend and well-wisher, 


JanetT PRINGLE. 


“A great legacy, and her dochtir married, in ae journey to Lon- 
don, is doing business,” said Mrs. Glibbans, with a sigh, as she 
looked to her only get, Miss Becky; “ but the Lord’s will! is to be 
done in a’ thing; sooner or later something of the same kind will 
come, I trust, to all our families.” “ Ay,” replied Miss Mally 
Glencairn, “ marriage is hke death—it’s what we are a’ to come 
to.?? 
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“T have my doubts of that,” said Miss Becky, with a sneer, 
“ Ye have been lang spar’t from it, Miss Mally.” 

“ Ye’re a spiteful puddock; and if the men hae the een and lugs 
they used to hae, gude pity him whose lot is cast with thine, Bec- 
ky Glibbans,” replied the elderly maiden ornament of the Kirk- 
gate, somewhat tartly. 

Here Mr. Snodgrass interposed, and said he would read to them 
the letter which Miss Isabella had received from the bride; and 
without waiting for their concurrence, opened and read as follows: 


MRS. SABRE TO MISS ISABELLA TODD. 
My Dearest Bell, 


Rachel Pringle is no more. My heart flutters as I write the 
fatal words. This morning, at nine o’clock precisely, she was 
conducted in bridal array to the new church of Mary-le-bone; and 
there, with ring and book, sacrificed to the M:notaur, Matrimony, 
who devours so many of our bravest youths and fairest maidens. 

My mind is too agitated to allow me to describe the scene. The 
office of handmaid to the victim, which, in our young simplicity, 
we had proudly thought one of us would perform for the other, 
was gracefully sustained by Miss Argent. 

On returning from church to my father’s residence in Baker- 
street, where we breakfasted, he declared himself not satisfied 
with the formalities of the English ritual, and obliged us to under- 
£0 a second ceremony from himself, according to the wonted 
orms of the Scottish Church. All the advantages and pleasures 
of which, my dear Bell, I hope you will soon enjoy. 

But [ have no time to enter into particulars. The Captain and 
his lady, by themselves, in their own carriage, set off for Brighton 
in the course of less than an hour. On Friday they are to be fol- 
lowed by a large party of their friends and relations; and, after 
spending a few days in that emporium of salt-water pleasures, 
they embark, accompanied with their beloved brother, Mr. Andrew 
Pringle, for Paris; where they are afterwards to be joined by the 
Argents. [t is our intention to remain about a month in the French 
capital; whether we shall extend our tour, will depend on subse- 
quent circumstances; in the mean time, however, you will hear 
frequently from me. 

My mother, who has a thousand times during these important 
transactions wished for the assistance of Nanny Eydent, trans- 
mits to Miss Mally Glencairn a box containing all the requisite 
bridal recognisances for our Irvine friends. I need not say that 
the best is for the faithful companion of my happiest years. Ass I 
had made a vow in my heart that Becky Glibtans should never 
wear gloves for my marriage, I was averse to sending her any at 
all, but my mother insisted that no exceptions should be made. I 
secretly took care, however, to mark ‘a pair for her, so much too 
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large, that I am sure she will never put them on. The asp will be 
not a little vexed at the disappointment. Adieu for a time, and 
believe, that, although your affectionate Rachel Pringle be gone 
that way in which she lee you will soon follow, one, not less 
sincerely attached to you, though it be the first time she has so 
subscribed herself, remains in ' 

Raocuet SABRE. 


Before the ladies had time to say a word on the subject, the 
prudent young clergyman called immediately on Mr. Micklewham, 
to read the letter which he had received from the doctor; and 
which the worthy dominie did without delay, in that rich and full 


voice with which he is accustomed to teach his scholars elocution 
by example. 


The Rev. Z. Princixz, D. D. to Mr. Micxtewnam, Schoolmaster 
and Session-Clerk, Garnock. 


Dear Six, 


I have been much longer of replying to your letter of the 3d of 
last month, than I ought in civility to have been, but really time, 
in this town of London, runs at a fast rate, and the day passes be- 
fore the dark’s done. What with Mrs. Pringle and her daughter’s 
concernments, anent the marriage to Captain Sabre, and the trou- 
ble I felt myself obliged to take in the Queen’s affair, [ assure you, 
Mr. Micklewham, that it’s no to be expressed how I have been 
rene for the last four weeks. But all things must come to a 
conclusion in this world; Rachel Pringle is married, and the 
Queen’s wearyful trial is brought to an end—upon the subject and 
motion of the same I offer no opinion, for I made it a point never 
to read the evidence, being resolved to stand by THE worn from 
the first, which is clearly and plainly written in the Queen’s fa- 
vour, and it does not do in a case of conscience to stand on trifles; 

utting, therefore, out of consideration the fact libelled, and look- 
ing both at the head and the tail of the proceeding, I was of a firm 
persuasion, that all the sculduddery of the business might have 
been well spared from the eye of the public, which is of itself suf- 
ficiently prone to keek and kook, in every possible way, for a 
glimpse of a black story; and, therefore, I thought it my duty to 
stand up in all places against the trafficking that was attempted 
with a divine institution. And I think, when my people read how 
their as enemies, the bishops, (the heavens defend the poor 
Church of Scotland from being subjected to the wei ht of their 
paws,) have been visited with a constipation of the anddieinndlig 
on that point, it must to them be a great satisfaction to know how 
clear and collected their minister was on this fundamental of so- 
ciety.—For it has turned out as I said to Mrs. Pringle as well as 
ethers it would do, that a sense of grace and religion would be 
manifested in some high quarter before all was done, by which the 
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_ devices for an unsanctified repudiation or divorce would be set at 


naught. 

As often as I could, deeming it my duty as a minister of the 
word and gospel, I got into the House of Lords, and heard the 
trial—and I cannot think how ever it was expected that justice 
could be done yonder, for although no man could be more atten- 
tive than I was, every time I came away I was more confounded 
than when I went--and when the trial was done, it seemed to me 
just to be clearing up for a proper beginning—all which is a proof 
that there was a foul conspiracy—-indeed, when I saw Duke Hamil- 
ton’s daughter coming out of the coach with the Queen, I never 
could think after, that a lady of her degree would have counte- 
nanced the Queen, had the matter laid to her charge. been as it 
was said.—Not but in any circumstance it behooved a lady of that 
ancient and royal blood, to be seen beside the Queen in such a 

eat historical case as a trial. 

I hope in the part I have taken my people will be satisfied; but 
whether they are satisfied or not, my own conscience is content 
with me. I was in the House of Lords when her Majesty came 
down for the last time, and saw her handed up the stairs by the 
usher of the black-rod, a little stumpy man, wonderful particular 
about the rules of the House, in so much that he was almost angry 
with me for stopping at the stair head.—The afflicted woman was 
then in great spirits, and I saw no symptoms of the swelled legs 
that Lord Lauderdale, that jooking man, spoke about, for she 
skippit up the steps like a lassie. But my heart was wae for her, 
when all was over, for she came out like an astonished creature, 
with a wild steadfast look, and a sort of something in the face that 
was as if the rational spirit had fled away, and she went down to 
her coach as if she had submitted to be led to a doleful destiny. 
Then the shouting of the people began, and I saw and shouted too 
in spite of my decorum, which I marvel at sometimes, thinking it 
could be nothing less than an involuntary testification of the spirit 
within me. 

Anent the marriage of Rachel Pringle, it may be needful in me 
to state, for the satisfaction of my people, that although by stress 
of law, we were obligated to conform to the — of the Kpisco- 
palians, by taking out a bishop’s license, and going to their church, 
and vowing in a pagan fashion before their altars, which are an 
abomination to the Lord; yet, when the young folk came home, I 
made them stand up, and be married again before me, according to 
all regular marriages in our national Church. For this I had two 
reasons; first, to satisfv myself that there had been a true and real 
marriage; and, secondly, to remove the doubt of the former cere- 
mony being sufficient; ‘for marriage being of divine b oopaigigen 
and the English form and ritual being a thing established by Act 
of Parliament, which is of human ordination, I was not sure that 
marriage performed according to a human enactment could be a 
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fulfilment of a divine ordinance. I therefore hope that my people 
will approve what I have done, and in order that there may be a 
sympathizing with me, you will go over to Banker M——y and 
get what he will give you, as ordered by me, and distribute it 
among the poorest of the parish, according to the best of your dis- 
cretion, my long absence having taken from me the power of judg- 
ment in a matter of this sort. I wish indeed for the glad sympathy 
of my people, for I think that our Saviour turning water into wine 
at the wedding of Canze, was an example set that we should re- 
joice and be merry at the fulfilment of one of the great obligations 
pone on us as social creatures—and I have ever regarded the 
unhonoured treatment of a marriage occasion as a thing of evil 
bodement, betokening heavy hearts and light purses to the lot of 
the bride and bridegroom. You will hear more from me by and 
by; in the mean time, all I can say is, that when we have taken 
our leave of the young folks, who are going to France, it is Mrs. 
Pringle’s intent, as well as mine, to turn our horses’ heads north- 
ward, and make our way with what speed we can, for our own 
quiet home, among you. So no more at present from your friend 
and pastor, 


Z. PRINGLE. 


Mrs. Todd, the mother of Miss Isabella, a respectable widow 
lady, who had quiescently joined the company, proposed that they 
should now drink health, happiness, and all manner of prosperity 
to the young couple; and that nothing might be wanting to secure 
the favourable auspices of good omens to the toast, she desired 
Miss Isabella to draw fresh bottles of white and red wine. When 
all manner of felicity was duly wished in wine to the captain and 
his lady, the party rose to seek their respective homes. 





Arr. UI.—Dr. Franklin on the Corn Trade. 


[The following Letter, written by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, on 
the subject of the Price of Corn, was originally printed in the 
London Chronicle in 1766, and was afterwards reprinted in the 
Repository, ‘ De Re Rustica,’ published in 1769, Vol. I. p. 354. 
It was drawn up with the Doctor’s usual ability, and contains 


many observations equally applicable to these times as to the 
period when it was written. | 


TO MESSIEURS THE PUBLIC. 


I am one of that class of people that feeds you all, and, at pre- 
sent, is abused by you all;---in short, I am a farmer. 

By your newspapers we are told, that God had sent a very short 
harvest to some other countries of Europe. l thought this might 
be in favour of Old England; and that now. we should get a good 
price for our grain, which would bring millions among us, and 
make us flow in money; that to be sure is scarce enough. 
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But the wisdom of Government forbad the exportation. 

Well, says I, then we must be content with the market price at 
home. 

No, says my lords the Mob, you sha’n’t have that. Bring your 
corn to market if you dare;---we’ll sell it for you for less money, 
or take it for nothing. 

Being thus attacked by both ends of the Constitution, the head 
and tail of Government, what am I to do? 

Must I keep my corn in the barn to feed and increase the breed 
of rats? Be it so. They cannot be less thankful than those I 
have been used to feed. 

Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the profits of 
honest labour? And why!---One of the late scribblers against us 
gives a bill of fare of the provisions at my daughter’s wedding, and 
proclaims to all the world that we had the insolence to eat beef 
and pudding! Has he not read that precept in the good book, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn? Or does he think us less worthy of good living than our 
oxen? 

O, but the manufacturers! the manufacturers! they are to be 
favoured; and they must have bread at a cheap rate! 

Hark ye, Mr. Oaf.---The farmers live splendidly, you say. 
And pray, would you have them hoard the money they get?--- 
Their fine clothes and furniture, do they make them themselves, 
or for one another, and so keep the money among them? Or do 
they employ these your darling manufacturers, and so scatter it 
again all over the nation? 

My wool would produce me a better price, if it were suffered to 
go to foreign markets. But that, Messieurs the Public, your laws 
will not permit. It must be kept all at home, that our dear manu- 
facturers may have it the cheaper. And then, having yourselves 
thus lessened our encouragement for raising sheep, you curse us 
for the scarcity of mutton! 

I have heard my grandfather say, that the farmers submitted to 
the prohibition on the exportation of wool, being made to expect 
and believe, that when the manufacturer bought his wool cheaper, 
they should have their cloth cheaper. But the deuce a bit. It 
has been growing dearer and dearer from that day to this. How 
so? Why, truly, the cloth is exported; and that keeps up the 

rice. 
7 Now, if it be a good principle that the exportation of a commo- 
dity is tobe restrained, that so our own people at home may have it 
the cheaper, stick to that principle, and go thorough-stitch with 
it. Prohibit the exportation of your cloth, your leather and shoes, 
your iron-ware, ies | your manufactures of all sorts, to make them - 


all cheaper at home. And cheap enough they will be, I will war- 


rant you,---till people leave off making them. 
Some folks seem to think they ought never to be easy till Eng- 
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land becomes another Lubberland, where it is fancied the streets 
are paved with penny rolls, the houses tiled with pancakes, and 
chickens, ready roasted, cry ‘Come, eat me!? oltse 

I say, when you are sure you have got a good principle, stick 
to it, and carry it through, I hear it 1s said, that though it was 
necessary and right for the M y to advise a prohibition of the 
exportation of corn, yet it was contrary to law; and also, that 
though it was contrary to law for the mob to obstruct waggons, 
yet it was necessary and right. Just the same thing to a tittle. 
Now they tell me, an act of indemnity ought to pass in favour of 
the M , to secure them from the consequences of having act- 
ed illegally. Ifso, pass another in favour of the mob. Others 
say some of the mob ought to be hanged, by way of example. If 
so—but I say no more than I have said before—when you are 
sure that you have got a good principle, go through with it. 

You say, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at a high 
price, unless they had higher wages:—Possibly. But how shall 
we farmers be able to afford our labourers higher wages, if you 
will not allow us to get, when we might have it, a higher price for 
our corn? 

By all I can learn, we should at least have had a guinea a 
quarter more if the exportation had been allowed. And this mo- 
~~ England would have got from foreigners. 

ut, it seems, we farmers must take so much lees, that the poor 
may have it so much cheaper. 

This operates then as a tax for the maintenance of the poor. A 
very good thing, you will say. But I ask, Why a partial tax? 
Why laid onus farmers only? If it be a good thing, pray, Messrs 
the public, take your share of it, by indemnifying us a little out 
of your public treasury. In doing a good thing, there is both 
honour and pleasure;—you are welcome to your share of both. 

For my own part, [ am not so well satisfied of the goodness of 
this thing. I am for doing good to the poor; but I differ in opinion 
about the means. I think the best way of going gooa to the poor 
is, not making them easy in poverty, but leading or driving them 
out of it. In my youth I travelled much; and I observed, in dif- 
ferent countries, that the more public provisions were made for 
the poor, the less they provided for themselves, and, of course, 
became poorer: And, on the contrary, the less was done for them, 
the more they did for themselves, and became richer. There is 
no country in the world where so many provisions are established 
for them; so many hospitals to receive them when they are sick 
or lame, founded and maintained by voluntary charities; so many 
almshouses for the aged of both sexes, together with a solemn 
general law made by the rich to subject their estates to a heavy 
tax for the mppert of the poor. Under all these obligations, are 
our poor modest, humble, and thankful; and do they use their 


best endeavours to maintain themselves, and lighten our shoulders 
VOL I—NoO. 4. 35 
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of this burden? On the contrary, I affirm, that there is ne coun- 
try in the world in which the poor are more idle, dissolute, drunk- 
en, and insolent. The day you passed that act, you took away 
from before their eyes the greatest of «Il inducements to indus- 
try, frugality, and sobriety, by giving them a dependence on some- 
what else than a carefel accumulation during youth and health, 
for support in age or sickness.—In short, you offered a premium 
for the encouragement of idleness; and you should not now wonder 
that it has had its effect in the increase of poverty. Repeal that 
law, and you will soon see a change in their manners. St..Monda 
and St. Tuesday will soon cease to be holidays, Sia days shalt 
thou labour, though one of the old commandments long treated 
as out of date, will again be looked upon as a respectable precept; 
industry will increase, and, with it, plenty among the lower peo- 
ple; ‘heir circumstances will mend; and more will be done for 
their happiness, by inuring them to provide for themselves, than 
could be done by dividing all your estates among them. 
Excuse me, Messrs the Public, if upon this interesting subject, 
I put you to the trouble of reading a little of my nonsense. I am 
sure | have lately read a great deal of yours;—and therefore 


from you (at least from those of you who are writers) I deserve a 


little indulgence. Iam, yours, &c. ARATOR. 





Arr. Ll— Table Talk; or Original Essays. By Witutam Haz- 


uirr. London. John Warren, Old Bond Street. 1821. 8vo. 
Pp. 400. 


Tue title of the present volume is “ Table-Talk;” or original 
essays. ‘These have thirteen subjects, viz. The Pleasure of Paint- 
ing—The Past and Future—Genius and Common Sense—Cha- 
racter of Cobbett—People with One Idea—The Ignorance of the 
Learned—The Indian Jugglers—Living to One’s Self--Thought 
and Action—Will-Making—Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s Discourses—Paradox and Common-Place—and Vulgarity 
and Affectation. So great a variety of distinct subjects going far 
beyond our reach, we must select a few, and refer to the work for 
the rest. It is, at this time of day, very difficult to write original 
essays on life and manners. Spectators, Guardians, Ramblers, 
Adventurers, Mirrors, Loungers, long ago occupied every practi- 
cable inch of the field; and Mr. Hazlitt is driven to singularity of 
manner as a substitute for originality of subject. We say singu- 
larity, not originality of manner; for we have formerly said, tha 
although Mr. Hazlitt is one of a school, he is not the head of it. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s first pursuits were those of an artist; and there is 
no occupation in which he seems more todelight. He much pre- 


fers the employment to that of writing essays and correcting 
proofs. 
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“ | have not much pleasure in writing these essays, or in reading 
them afterwards; though I now and then meet with a phrase that 
I like, or a thought that strikes me as a true one. But after I be- 
gin them, I am only anxious to get to an end of them, which I am 
not sure I shall do, for I seldom see my way a page or even a sen- 
tence before hand; and when I have, as by a miracle, escaped, I 
trouble myself little more about them.” 


No critic Mr. Hazlitt has ever yet met with, has written against 
him a sentence of such annihilating severity as this. If the facts 
therein stated be true, Mr. Hazlitt is without excuse in publish- 
ing what he does not deem worthy of his own concern; if they are 
not true, his own term “coxcombry” is the only one precisely 
suited to the precious enunciation. There is much, we must al- 
low, in Mr. Hazlitt’s Essays, to confirm the truth of his confes- 
sions; there is also much to belie it. The following is good. 


«<'Thereisa pleasure in painting which none but painters know.’ 
In writing, you have to contend with the world; in painting, you 
have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature. You sit 
down to your task, and are happy. From the moment that you 
take up the pencil, and look Nature in the face, you are at peace 
with your own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb the si- 
lent progress of the work, to shake the hand, or dim the brow: no 
irritable humours are set afloat: you have no absurd opinions to 
combat, no point to strain, no adversary to crush, no fool to annoy 
—you are-actuated by fear or favour to no man. There is ‘no 
juggling here, no sophistry, no intrigue, no tampering with the 
evidence, no attempt to make black white, or white black: but 
you resign yourself into the hands of a greater power, that of Na- 
ture, with the simplicity of achild, and the devotion of an enthu- 
siast—‘ study with joy her manner, and with rapture taste her 
style’ The mind is calm, and full at the same time. The hand 
and eye are equally employed. In tracing the commonest object, 
a plant or the stump of a tree, you learn something every moment. 
You perceive unexpected differences, and discover likenesses 
where you looked for no such thing. You try to set down what 
you see--find out your error, and correct it. You need not play 
tricks, or purposely mistake: with all your pains, you are still far 
short of the mark. Patience grows out of the endless pursuit, 
and turns it into a luxury. A streak in a flower, a wrinkle in a 
leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or ruin grey, are 
seized with avidity as the spolia opima of this sort of mental war- 
fare, and furnish out labour for another half-day. The hours pass 
away untold, without chagrin, and without weariness; nor would 

ou ever wish to pass them otherwise. Innocence is joined with 
industry, pleasure with business; and the mind is satisfied, though 
it isnot engaged in thinking or in doing any mischief.” 
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Yet how comes it that these “ philosophers of gentlest nature,” 
painters, are noted for producing a larger proportion of anger and 
envy than almost any other class of men whatever? After a de- 
tail of his own early experience, asa painter, in illustration of his 

sition that painting is the most humanizing pursuit in the world, 


r. Hazlitt concludes his first essay feelingly, and almost unaf- 
fectedly, thus, 


“ One of my first attempts was a picture of my father, who was 
then in agreen old age, with strong-marked features, and scarred 
with the small-pox. I drew it with a broad light crossing the 
face, looking down, with spectacles on, reading. The book was 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, in a fine old binding, with Gribelin’s 
etchings. My father would as lieve it had been any other book; 
but for him to read was to be content, was ‘riches fineless.’? The 
sketch promised well; and I set to work to finish it, determined 
to spare no time nor pains. My father was willing to sit as long 
as I pleased; for there is a natural desire in the mind of man to 
sit for one’s picture, to be the object of continued attention, to 
have one’s likeness multiplied; and besides his satisfaction in the 
picture, he had some pride in the artist, though he would rather I 
should have written a sermon than painted like Rembrandt or 
like Raphael. Those winter days, with the gleams of sunshine 
coming through the chapel-windows, and cheered by the notes of 
the robin-redbreast in our garden (that ‘ever in the haunch of 
winter sings’)—as my afternoon’s work drew to a close,—were 
among the happiest of my life. When I gave the effect I intend- 
ed to any part of the picture for which I had prepared my colours, 
when I imitated the roughness of the skin by a lucky stroke of 
the pencil, when [ hit the clear pearly tone of a vein, when [ 
gave the ruddy complexion of health, the blood circulating under 
the broad shadows of one side of the face, I thought my fortune 
made; or rather it was already more than made, in my fancying 
that I might one day be able to say with Correggio, ‘ I also am a 
painter!’ {t was an idle thought, a boy’s conceit; but it did not 
make me less happy at the time. I used regularly to set my work 
in the chair to look at it through the long evenings; and many a 
time did I return to take leave of it sifore I could go to bed at 
night. I remember sending it with a throbbing heart to the Ex- 
hibition, and seeing it hung up there by the side of one of the 
Honourable Mr. Skeffington (now Sir Gociogs). There was no- 
thing in common between them, but that they were the portraits 
of two very good-natured men. I think, but am not sure, that I 
finished this portrait (or another afterwards) on the same day 
that the news of the battle of Austerlitz came; I walked out in 
the afternoon, and, as I returned, saw the evening star over a 
poor man’s cottage with other thoughts and feelings than I shall 
ever have again. Qh for the revolution of the great Platonic year 
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that those times might come over again! I could sleep out the 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand intervening ere very 
contentedly!—The picture is left; the table, the chair, the window 
where I learned to construe Livy, the chapel where my father 

reached, remain where they were; but he himself is gone to rest, 
ull of years, of faith, of hope, and charity!” 


In the second essay the same subject is continued in a progress 
from nature and painting, to art and paintings. A very common 
feeling is expressed with much liveliness in the following para- 
graph: 

« He (a young painter) turns aside to view a country-gentle- 
man’s seat with eager looks, thinking it may contain some of the 
rich products of art. There is an air round Lord Radnor’s park, 
for there hang the two Claudes, the Morning and Evening of the 
Roman Empire—round Wilton-house, for there is Vandyke’s pic- 
ture of the Pembroke family—round Bleinheim, for there is his 
picture of the Duke of Buckingham’s children, and the most mag- 
nificent collection of Rubenses in the world—at Knowsley, for 
there is Rembrandt’s Hand-writing on the Wall—and at Burleigh, 
for there are some of Guido’s angelic heads. The young artist 
makes a pilgrimage to each of these places, eyes them wistfully at 
a distance, ‘bosomed high in tufted trees,’ and feels an interest in 
them of which the owner is scarce conscious; he enters the well- 
swept walks and echoing arch-ways, passes the threshold, is led 
through wainscoted rooms, is shown the furniture, the rich hang- 
ings, the tapestry, the massy services of plate—and, at last, 1s 
ushered into the room where his treasure is, the idol of his vows— 
some speaking face or bright landscape! It is stamped on his 
brain, and lives there thenceforward, a tally for nature and a test 
of art. He furnishes out the chambers of the mind from the 
spoils of time, po and chooses which shall have the best places 
—nearest his heart. He goes away richer than he came, richer 
than the possessor; and thinks that he may one day return, when 
he perhaps shall have done something like them, or even from 
failure shall have learned to admire truth and genius more.” 


The author gives a brief and spirited sketch of the character and 
history of several of the masters, as he describes the feelings which 
are excited, in himself, by actual communing with the very can- 
vass on which their hands impressed the traces of their genius. 
It is indeed, as if the mighty dead spoke, for the language is as 
direct as when first delivered. Phidias addresses the modern be- 
holder of the frieze of the Parthenon as immediately as he did the 
Athenians. An admiring senate hung on the lips of Cicero for a 
moment; but the next, the original of the oration was gone for 
ever. 


The third essay has for its subject the “ Past and Future.” In 
all Mr. Hazlitt’s lucubrations, but in none more than in this es- 
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say, the reader is struck with that ever recurring proof, that the 
author was considerably more in the author’s view than the sub- 
ject, which is afforded by an expense of the capital J, enough to 
exhaust the stock of the first printer in London. Instead of an 
essay on “the Past and Future,” the reader would expect an es- 
say on Mr. Hazlitt, when he begins “ J have naturally, but little 
imagination, and am not of a very sanguine turn of mind. J have 
some desire to enjoy the present good, and some fondness for the 
past; but Jam not,”’ &c. followed by several other distinct predi- 
cates, of each of which the most beloved of personal pronouns 
forms the subject. When the essayist comes to tie secondary 
matter of the discourse, it is a pretty laboured argument to prove 
that the past js of as much consequence in the estimate of our 
being as the future; and that it is a great miscalculation in life to 
account the past nothing, and the future every thing; when the 
former is as real and substantial a part of our being as the latter; 
and more real, for the future has not yet been, and to us may nev- 
er be; but the past has been, although it has fleeted away. In our 
conscience, we think the discussion an idle one. Our lives are 
composed, toall practical purposes, of the past and the future; for 
the mathematical present is so minute a portion of time as to be 
incapable of measurement; seeing that there is no point’of time 
so short that we cannot conceive a shorter; and all we can imagine 


. . . . . 5 
struck off on both sides is, strictly speaking, past and future. To 


form the least portion of the sensible present, we must borrow 
from the past and future; so that to talk even of the present in- 
stant, not to say the present minute, hour, day, week, month, 
year, century, involves a mathematical solecism. Yet, as our 
whole lives form a tractum temporis preteriti et futuri, divided 
by aninconceivably minute portion called the present, there is no 

ractical solecism in the matter; and in point of importance, as 
letting part of the present hour, or of the present life, we hold 
the past and future in the same light, as both essential to the pal- 
pable idea. When we come to compare the past and future, 
and to consider their comparative importance by the manner in 
which they respectively affect us, the fine does not seem more dif- 
ficult to draw; the past is another word for the subject of our re- 
flection, the material of our experience, and the basis of our wis- 
dom; the future alone has to do with our pleasures and pains; and 
this at once decides the question of value, for the chief value of 
the past is to make the future happier. ur author admits that 
the future has an advantage over the past with respect to our gros- 
ser passions and pursuits; but there are many of our pleasures and 
pains as real as those which are the objects of our grosser passions, 
referable to the refined principles, moral and intelleetual, of our 
nature, which go to the sum of our future happiness or misery; 
and what are those very pleasures of reflection, of the contempla- 
tion of the past, but pleasures yet to be? We do think the author 
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has, in the wantonness of speculation, created a labyrinth for him- 
seli. siere and there Mr. Hazlitt writes powerfully, in the midst 
of paradoxes, 

“Indeed it would be easy to show that it is the very extent of 
human life, the infinite number of things contained in it, its cen- 
tradictory and fluctuating interests, the transition from one situation 
to another, the hours, months, years, spent in one fond pursuit af- 
ter another, that it is, ina word, the length of our common jour- 
ney and the quantity of events crowded into it, that, baffling the 
grasp of our actual perception, make it slide from our memory, 
and dwindle into nothing in its own perspective. It is too mighty 
for us, and we say it is nothing! It is a speck in our fancy, and 
yet what canvass would be big enough to hold its striking groups, 
itsendless subjects! It is light as vanity, and yet if all its weary 
moments, if all its head and heart aches were compressed into one, 
what fortitude would not be overwhelmed with the blow! What a 
huge heap, a ‘ huge, dumb lieap,’ of wishes, thoughts, feelings, anx- 
ious cares, soothing hopes, loves, joys, friendships, it is composed 
of! How many ideas and trains of sentiment, long and deep and 
intense, often pass through the mind in only one day’s thinking or 
reading, for instance! How many such days are there in a year, 
how many years in a long life, still occupied with something in- 
teresting, still recalling some old impression, still recurring to 
some difficult question and making progress in it, every step ac- 
companied with a sense of power, and every moment conscious of 
‘the high endeavour or the glad success;” for the mind seizes on- 
ly on that which keeps it employed, and is wound up to a certain 


pitch of pleasureable excitement or lively solicitude, by the neces- 
sity of its own nature.” 


Not tired of metaphysical Table-Talk, the author serves up two 
long essays on genius and common sense. We are more satisfied 
with his analysis of common sense than with that of genius. 


“He must be a poor creature indeed whose practical convic- 
tions do notin almost all cases outrun his deliberate understanding, 
or who does not feel and know much more than he can give a rea- 
son for—Hence the distinction between eloquence and wisdom 
between ingenuity and common sense. A man may be dextrous 
and able in explaining the grounds of his opinions, and yet may be 
a mere sophist, because he only sees one half ofa subject. Another 
may feel the whole weight of a question, nothing relating to it ma 
be lost upon him, and yet he may be able to give no account of the 
manner in which it affects him, or to drag his reasons frem their 
silent lurking places. This last will be a wise man, though neither 
a logician nor rhétorician.”—« Common sense is the just result of 
the sum-total of such unconscious impressions in the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, as they are treasured up in the memory, and cal- 
led out by the occasion. Genius and taste depend much upon the 
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same principle exercised on loftier ground and in more unusual 
combinations.” 


The author goes on, in the remainder of the essay, to illustrate 
the nature of this Sagacity, or rather of those practical opinions 
which are found in the mind of the man of common sense, and 
which are compounded of many and various unutterable reasons. 
We do not think he makes the matter clearer than it was to that 
very common sense which is his subject, nor are his illustrations in 
themselves at all so amusing as to have any independent attrac- 
tions. In this, as in several of the author’s more meta hysical es- 
says, we desiderate that unity in the reasoning, i regulated 
bearing in the illustrations, which tend steadily to one conclusion; 
and, as the writer has acknowledged that he is generally ignorant 
of what he is to say next, it is not wonderful that the reader for- 
gets what he has said last, and continues reading a sort of ramb- 
ing discussion, often tiresome, and sometimes amusing, 


‘* With here and there a violet bestrown—” 


a curious anecdote, a neat turn of expression, and even a piece of 
wit. It were q:ite in vain to attempt to give a summary of so 
many pages of desultory illustrations, but we think our readers 
might find amusement in reading them in a very idle hour. Mr. 
Hazlitt, by the way, has not guarded his Common Sense against 
a spurious kindred which may be claimed by sentiments, perfect- 
ly agreeing with it in want of utterable reasons, but which are 
neither more nor less than prejudices; and most serious hindran- 
ces they are to human knowledge and happiness. Mr. Hazlitt 
may have readers who might not make this distinction; and whom 
his essay might tend materially to root yet deeper in their indo- 
lent and dogmatical self-satisfaction. ‘This is far from his mean- 
ing. When he treats of common sense, he assumes, and has a 
right so to do, that its conclusions are sound. In so far, too, as 
it is common sense, its objects must be common and ordinary hu- 
man affairs. With the settled practical conclusions of the man 
of taste and science, much mental culture mingles. To princi- 
ples, he must originally have resorted, although, perhaps, “ these 
cannot he command to any utterance of harmony.” Such are the 
elements of what is called an accomplished mind; upon which, in 
its silent recess of knowledge, taste, and feeling, it is in vain for 
quackery of any kind to attempt to impose. 

Our author, Pimself, often forgets one proposition or definition, 
and states another at least different from, if not inconsistent with 
it. We have, in this essay, three or four several definitions of 
genius, with none of which we can agree, -but we forbear; 
concluding from our own feelings, that our readers are not dis- 
posed to enter with us upon the subject. We shall, instead, pre- . 
sent them with the following lively, if perfectly intelligible, por- 
trait of Rembrandt. 
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“If ever there was a man of genius, he was one, in the proper 
sense of the term. He lived in and revealed to others a world of 
his own, and might be said to have invented a new view of nature. 
He did not discover things out of nature, in fiction ov fairy land, 
or make a voyage to the moon ‘to descry new lands, rivers, or moun- 
tains in her spotty globe,’ but saw things in nature that every one 
had missed before him, and gave others eyes to see them with. 
This is the test and triumph of originality, not toshow us what 
has never been, and what we may therefore very easily never have 
dreamt of, but to point out to us what is before our eyes and under 
our feet, though we have had no suspicion of its existence, for 
want of sufficient strength of intuition, of determined grasp of 
mind to seize and retain it. Rembrandt’s conquests were not 
over the ideal, but the real. He did not contrive story or char- 
acter, but we nearly owe to him a fifth part of painting, the know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro—a distinct power and element in art and 
nature. He had a steadiness, a an keeping of mind and eye, 
that first stood the shock of ‘ fierce extremes’ in light and shade, or 
reconciled the greatest obscurity and the greatest brilliancy into 
perfect harmony; and he therefore was the first to hazard this ap- 
pearance upon canvass, and give full effect to what he saw, and 
delighted in. He was led to adopt this style of broad and start- 
ling contrast from its congeniality to his own feelings: his mind 
grappled with that which afforded the best exercise to its master- 
powers: he was bold in act, because he was urged on by a strong 
native impulse. Originality is then nothing but nature and feel- 
ing working in the mind. A man does not affect to be original: 
he is so, because he cannot help it, and often without kuowing it. 
This extraordinary artist maa | might be said tohave had a particu- 
lar organ for colour. His eye seemed to come in contact with it as 
a feeling, to lay hold of it as a substance, rather than to contem- 
plate it as a visual object. The texture of his landscapes is ‘ of 
the earth, earthy’—his clouds are humid, heavy, slow; his shadows 
are darkness that may be felt,’ a ‘ palpable obscure;’ his lights are 
lumps of liquid splendour! There is something more in this than 
can be accounted for from design or accident: Rembrandt was 
not a man made up of two or three rules and directions for ac- 
quiring oe 

We shall ever find as much dulness as profanity in an irreve- 
rent use of Scripture language. We would farther hint te Mr. 
Hazlitt, that liquid lumps, besides being a Hibernicism, is a phrase 
which would suit a description of burning pitch, better than that 
of the lucid brilliancy with which Rembrandt fringed the dark 
masses of his romantic pictures, A laudatory character of Words- 
worth follows, of which we have tried in vain to make sense. The 
first sentence contains another very amusing blunder. 


“Tam afraid I shall hardly write so satisfactory a character of 
Mr. Wordsworth, though he, too, like Rembrandt, has a faculty 
VOL: L==NO. IV. 36 
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of making something out of nothing, that is, out of himself, by the 
medium through which he sees and with which he clothes the bar- 
renest subject.” 


“ Let the honourable gentleman,” said a fervent parliamentary 
orator, “ shake his head if he pleases; there is nothing in that.” 
It would not be fair to quote Mr. Hazlitt’s illustrations, ramblin 
though they be, in an isolated way, if we did not read most af 
them disconnected from his subject. As another specimen of the 
use of the first person singular, we cannot withhold the follow- 
ing. 

The editors of Encyclopedias are not usually reckoned the 
first literary characters of the age. The works, of which they 
have the management, contain a great deal of knowledge, like 
chests or warehouses, but the goods are not their own. We should 
as soon think of admiring the shelves of a library; but the shelves 
of a library are useful and respectable. I was once applied to, 
in a delicate emergency, to write an article on a difficult subject 
for an Encyclopeedia, and was advised to take time and give it a 
systematic and scientific form, to avail myself of all the know- 
ledge that was to be obtained on the subject, and arrange it with 
clearness and method. I made answer, that as to the first, I had 
taken time to do all that I ever pretended to do, as I had thought 
incessantly on different matters for twenty years of my life; that 
I had no particular knowledge of the subject in question, and no 
head for arrangement; and that the utmost I could do in such a 
case would be, when a systematic and scientific article was pre- 
pared, to write marginal notes upon it, to insert a remark or illus- 
tration of my own (not to be found in former se oe negra or 
to suggest a bettersdefinition than had been offered in the text.” 


We have not a favourable word for Mr. Hazlitt’s essay on the 
character of Cobbett. In an attempt to imitate the manner of the 
Political Register—a manner too devotedly admired by Mr. Haz- 
litt not to be imitated by him—he has mistaken the vilest indeli- 
cacy and slang for originality and power, extravagance for image- 
ry» and, to a ludicrous extent, reproach for praise. A friend’s 
character, even his literary character, is not an ordinary subject; 
and if our author did in the first instance compose his essay in 
the blind manner of which he boasts, revisal--whereby the bear- 
ing of the contiguous sentences, at least, might have been ascer- 
tained, if not of the beginning, middle, and end, of the discourse— 
became a duty more imperative than usual. No one who knows 
Mr. Hazlitt as an author, who attends to the general tone of this 
essay, who observes the manner in which he imputes vices to vir- 
tues, and who reads the note with which he concludes, can doubt 
that the exaltation of Cobbett is his obyect—nay, that the said 
Cobbett is, in Mr. Hazlitt’s opinion, the ablest and most estima- 
ble of men. Yet, in sooth, the greatest enemy of Cobbett never 
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penned a more severe satire against him—we recal the word—a 
more direct, literal, hostile attack upon him. If such are Mr. 
Haziitt’s eulogies, we pity his favourites. It is but fair that a be- 
praiser should give notice to his intended victim that he means to 
publish. Young Bramble had such an advantage. ‘To an extort- 
er of money, who held a lampoon in one hand and a panegyric in 
the other, his answer was, “ Publish your lampoon whenever you 
please; but if you dare to publish a panegyric of me, I’ll break 
every bone in your body.” Now, Mr. Hazlitt describes Cobbett’s 
pen as if it were impelled by a twenty-horse puwer, and that to get 
at foes it does not hesitate to demolish friends. If he himself 
shall escape this fracturing engine, this thrashing-machine, and be 
not reserved in the pinfold of “by and by,” his good fortune can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that this grand Ogre shall 
not snuff the kind of incense addressed to him. If he yet shall, 
and Mr. Hazlitt has described him aright, the very first “ fell 
swoop” of his “ flail,” it is much to be apprehended, will extin- 
guish such a panegyrist’s literary existence. We should tremble 
for our author if Cobbett’s eye were ever to glance on the follow- 
ing compliment: 

“ As a political partisan, no one can stand against him. With 
his brandished club, like Giant Despair in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
he knocks out their brains; and not only no individual, but no 
corrupt system could hold out against his powerful and repeated 
attacks, but with the same weapon, swung round like a flail, that 
he levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own 
party hors de combat. ‘This is a bad propensity, and a worse 
principle in political tactics, though a common one. If his blows 
were straight forward and steadily directed to the same object, no 
unpopular minister could live before him; instead of which, he lays 
about right and left, impartially and remorselessly, makes a clear 
stage, has all the ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when 
he should stand his ground.” 


Again, 

“He pays off both scores of old friendship and new-acquired 
enmity in a breath, in one perpetual volley, one raking fire of 
“‘arrowy sleet” shot from his pen. However his own reputation 
or the cause may suffer in consequence, he cares not one pin 
about that, so that he disables all who oppose, or pretend to help 
him. In fact, he cannot bear success of any kind, not even of 
his own views or party; and if any principle were likely to become 
popular, would turn round against it to show his power in shoul- 
dering it on one side. In short, wherever power is, there is he 
against it: he naturally butts at all obstacles, as unicorns are at- 
tracted to oak trees, and feels his own strength only by resistance 
to the opinions and wishes of the rest of the world. To sail with 
the stream, to agree with the company, is not his humour.’ If he 
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could bring about a reform in Parliament, the odds are, that he 
would instantly fall foul of and try to mar his own handy-work: 
and he quarrels with his own creatures as soon as he has written 
them into a little vogue—and a prison. I do not think this is 
vanity or fickleness, so much as a pugnacious disposition, that 
must have an antagonist power to contend with, and only finds 
itself at ease in systematic opposition. If it were not for this, the 
high towers and rotten places of the world would fall before the 
battering-ram of his hard-headed reasoning: but if he once found 
them tottering, he would apply his strength to prop them up, and 
disappoint the expectations of his followers. He cannot agree to 
any thing estatablished, nor to set up any thing else in its stead. 
While it is established he presses hard against it, because it pres- 
ses upon him, at least in imagination. Let it crumble under his 
grasp, and the motive to resistance is gone.” 


And yet again, 


“For want of knowing what has been discovered before him, 
he has not certain general landmarks to refer to, or a general 
standard of thought to apply to individual cases. He relies on 
his own acuteness and the immediate evidence, without being ac- 
quainted with the comparative anatomy or philosophical structure 
of opinion. He does not view things on a large scale or at the 
horizon (dim and airy encugh perhaps)—but as they affect him- 
self, close, palpable, tangible. Whatever he finds out, is his own, 
and he only knows what he finds out. He is in the constant hur- 
ry and fever of gestation: his brain teems incessantly with some 
fresh project. Every new light is the birth of a new system, the 
dawn of a new world to him. He is continually outstripping and 
overreaching himéelf. The last opinion is the truly true one. 
He is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. Why should he not 
be wiser to-morrow than he is to-day.” 


In whatever light the author may view these passages as they 
affect Mr. Cobbet, we have no objection to take them as they stand, 
in their full literal and condemnatory meaning; with all the a 
fortiori of their being the candid testimony of a friend and admi- 
rer. With this view we offer one passage more, omitting the first 
sentence as containing allusions unfit for modest eye or ear: 


“Our author’s changing his opinions for new ones is not so won- 
derful: what is more remarkable is his facility in forgetting his 
old ones, He does not pretend to consistency, (like Mr. Cole- 
ridge,) he frankly disavows all connexion with himself. He feels 
no personal responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or prin- 
ciple with the same decided indifference that Antipholis of Ephe- 
sus cuts Aigeon of Syracuse. [t is a hollow thing. The onl 

time he ever grew romantic, was in bringing over the relics of Mr. 


Thomas Paine with him from America, to go a progress with them 
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through the disaffected districts. Scarce had he landed in Liver- 
pool when he left the bones of a great man to shift for themselves; 
and no sooner did he arrive in London than he made a speech to 
disclaim all participation in the political and theological senti- 
ments of his late idol, and to place the whole stock of his admi- 
ration and enthusiasm towards him to the account of his finan- 
cial speculations, and of his having predicted the fate of paper- 
money. If he had erected a little gold statue to him, it might 
have proved the er of this assertion, but to make a mar- 
tyr and a patron-saint of a man, and to dig up “his canonized 
bones” in order to expose them as objects of devotion to the 
rabble’s gaze, asks something that has more life and spirit in it, 
more mind and vivifying soul, than has to do with any calcula- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence! The fact is, he ratted from 
his own project. He found the thing not so ripe as he had ex- 
ote His heart failed him: his enthusiasm fled, and he made 

is retraction. His admiration is short-lived: his contempt only 
is rooted, and his resentment lasting ——The above was only one 
instance of his building too much on practical data. He has an 
ill habit of prophesying, and goes on though still deceived. The 
art of prophesying does not suit Mr. Cobbett’s style. He has a 
knack of fixing names, and times, and places. According to him, 
the reformed Parliament was to meet in March 1818—it did not, 
and we heard no more of the matter. When his predictions fail, 
he takes no farther notice of them, but applies himself to new 
ones---like the country-people who turn to see what weather there 
is in the almanac for the next week, though it has been out in its 
reckoning every day of the last. 

“ Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence: he cannot fight 
an up-hill battle. He will not bear the least punishing. If any 
one turns upon him, (which few people like to do,) he immediate- 
ly turns tail. Like an overgrown school-boy, he is so used to have 
it all his own way, that he cannot submit to any thing like com- 
petition or a struggle for the mastery; he must lay on all the blows, 
and take none. He is bullying oe cowardly; a Big Ben in po- 
litics, who will fall upon others and crush them by his weight, but 
is not prepared for resistance, and is soon staggered by a few 
smart blows. Whenever he has been set upon, he has slunk out 


of the controversy.” 

In a land of right principle and good feeling, should such a man 
as is here described be suffered to influence the public mind! 
Among a people by whom virtue is valued, and truth sought and 
relished, ought such a man to find admirers—eulogists! Is the 
literary character, in fine, of such a political mountebank, the mere 
thew and sinews of such a prize fighter, a fit subject for a 
discourse addressed to the British public, who have studied the 
works, and admired the biographies, of Newton and Locke, of 
Burke and Chatham! 
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Our author concludes this ill-judged essay with an anecdote, il- 
lustrative of Cobbett’s disrelish for actual combat. 


ie “ The Edinburgh Review made (what is called) a dead set at 

| him some years ago, to which he only retorted by an eulogy on 
the superior neatness of an English kitchen garden to a Scotch 
one. I remember going one day into a bookseller’s shop in Fleet- 
street, to ask for the Review; and on my expressing my opinion to 
a young Scotchman who stood behind the counter, that Mr. Cob- 
bett might hit as hard in his reply, the North Briton said, with 
some alarm,—* but you don’t think. Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be able 
to injure the Scotish nation?” I said I could not speak to that 
; point, but I thought he was very well able to defend himself.” 


a Poor Dennis of the Dunciad’s only objection to the peace of 

Utrecht was, that as he had seriously injured the French nation, 
by lampooning the Grand Monarque, there must be a secret arti- 
cle for surrendering his person. The Duke of Marlborough, to 
whom he applied on the subject, gave him comfort by assuring 
him, that although he himself had injured them fully as much, he 
was quite at ease in the matter. If there really was a Scotsman, 
which is not at all necessary to the jeke, who put to Mr, Hazlitt 
the above innocent question, we are certain that Cobbett himself 
would not have had acumen enough, more than Mr. Hazlitt, to 
discover the probable truth, that the young bibliopolist was grave- 
ly laughing at them both. 

To balance his lamentable failure in the essay on Cobbett, Mr. 
a? next, “On People with One Idea,” is throughout excel- 
ent: 


« There is Major C ; he has but one idea or subject of 
discourse, Parliamentary Reform. Now, Parliamentary Reform 
is (as far as I know) a very good thing, a very good idea, and a 
very good subject to talk about: but why should it be the only one? 
To hear the worthy and gallant Major resume his favourite topic, is 
like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery going 
on. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked of but that. 
Now it is getting on, now again it is standing still; at one time the 
Master has promised to pass judgment by a certain day, at ano- 
ther he has put it off again, and called for more papers, and both 
are equally reasons for speaking of it. Like the piece of pack- 
thread in the barrister’s hands, he turns and twisis it all ways, and 
cannot proceed a step without it. Some school boys cannot read 
but in their own book, and the man of one idea cannot converse 
out of his own subject.. Conversation it is not; but a sort of reci- 
tal of the preamble of a bill, or a collection of grave arguments 
for a man’s being of opinion with himself. It would be well if 
there was any thing of character, of eccentricity in all this; but © 
that is not the case. It is a political homily personified, a walk~ 
ing common-place we have to encounter and listen to. It is just 
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as if a man was to insist on your hearing him go through the fifth 
chapter of the Book of Judges every time you meet, or like the 
story of the Cosmogony in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune 
played on a barrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse in- 
to which they get, and are set down when they please, without 
any pains or trouble to themselves. Neither is it professional 
pedantry or trading quackery; it has no excuse. ‘The man has no 
more to do with the question which he saddles on all his hearers 
than you have. This is what makes the matter hopeless. If a 
farmer talks to you about his pigs or his poultry, or a physician 
about his patients, or a lawyer about his briefs, or a merchant 
about stock, or an author about himself, you know how to account 
for this, it is a common infirmity, you have a laugh at his expense, 
and there is no more to be said. But here is a man who goes out 
of his way to be absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic effort 
of generosity. You cannot say to him, “ All this may be inter- 
esting to you, but I have no concern in it: you cannot put him off 
in that way. He retorts the Latin adage upon you—WNVihil hu- 
mania me alienum puto. He has got possession of a subject 
which is of universal and paramount interest, (not ‘a fee-grief, 
due to some single breast,”) and on that plea may hold you by 
the button as long as he chooses. His delight is to harangue on 
what nowise regards himself: how then can you refuse to listen 
to what as little amuses you? Time and tide wait for no man. 
The business of the state admits of no delay. . The question of 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments stands first on the 
order of the day—takes precedence in its own right of every other 
question. Any other topic, grave or gay, is looked upon in the 
light of impertinence, and sent to Coventry. Business is an in- 
terruption; pleasure a digression from it. It is the question be- 
fore every company where the Major comes, which immediately 
resolves itself into a committee of the whole world upon it, is car- 
ried on by means of a perpetual virtual adjournment, and it is 
presumed that no other is entertained while this is pending—a 
determination which gives its persevering advocate a fair pros- 
pect of expatiating on it to his dying day.” 
The following is very spirited. 


« T have known persons whose minds were entirely taken up 
at all times and on all occasions with such questions as the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, the Restoration of the Jews, or the pro- 
gress of Unitarianism. I myself at one period took a pretty strong 
turn to inveighing against the doctrine of Divine Right, and am 
not yet cured of my prejudice on that subject. How many pro- 
jectors have gone mad in good earnest from incessantly harping 
on one idea, the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, the finding 
out the longitude, or paying off the national debt! The disorder 
at length comes to a fatal crisis; but long before this, and while 
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they were walking about and talking as usual, the derangemeni 
of the fancy, the loss of all voluntary power to control or alienate 
their ideas from the single subject that occupied them, was gra- 
dually taking place, and overturning the fabric of the understand- 
ing by wrenching it allon one side. Alderman Wood has, I should 
suppose, talked of nothing but the Queen in all companies for the 
last six months. Happy Alderman Wood! Some persons have 
got a definition of the verb, others a sytem of short-hand, others 
a cure for a typhus fever, others a method for preventing the coun- 
terfeiting of bank-notes, which they think the best possible, and 
indeed the only one. Others insist there have been only three 
great men in the world, leaving you to adda fourth. A man who 
has been in Germany will sometimes talk of nothing but what is 
German: a Scotsman always (?) leads the discourse to his own 
country. Some descant on the Kantean philosophy. There is a 
conceited fellow about town who talks always aud everywhere on 
this subject. He wears the Categories round his neck like a pearl 
chain: he plays off the names of the primary and transcendental 
qualities like rings on his fingers. He talks of the Kantean sys- 
tem while he dances; he talks of it while he dines, he talks of it 
to his children, to his a prentices, to his customers. He called 
on me to convince me of it, and said I was only prevented from 
becoming a complete convert by one or two prejudices. He knows 
no more about it than a pike-staff§ Why then does he make so 
much ridiculous fass about it? It is not that he has got this one 
idea in his head, but that he has got no other. A dunce may talk 
on the subject of the Kantean philosophy with great impunity; if 
he opened his lips on any other, he might be found out.” 


We recommeneé what follows to the freeholders of the county 
of Lanark, when they meet to consider their late success in Par- 
liament. 


«“ Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one idea. It is that of 
himself and the Lanark cotton-mills. He carries this idea back- 
wards and forwards with him from Glasgow to London, without 
allowing any thing for attrition, and expects to find it in the same 
state of purity and S in the latter place as at the former. 
He acquires a wonderful velocity and impenetrability in his un- 
daunted transit. Resistance to him is vain, while the whirling 
motion of the mail-coach remains in his head. 


« Nor Alps nor Apennines can keep him out, 
Nor fortified redout.” 


He even got possession, in the suddenness of his onset, of the 
steam-engine of the Times newspaper, and struck off ten thousand 
wood-cuts of the projected villages, which afforded an ocular de- 
monstration to all who saw them of the practicability of Mr. 
Owen’s whole scheme. He comes into a room with one of these 
documents in his hand, with the air of a schoolmaster and quack- 
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doctor mixed, asks very kindly how you do, and on hearing you 
are still in an indifferent state of health owing to bad digestion, 
instantly turns round, and observes, ‘ That all that will be reme- 
died in his plan: that indeed he thinks too much attention has 
been paid to the mind, and not enough to the bodys that in his sys- 
tem, which he has now perfected, and which will shortly be gene- 
rally adopted, he has provided effectually for both: that he has 
been long of opinion that the mind depends altogether on the phy- 
sical organization; and where the latter is neglected or disordered, 
the former must languish and want its due vigour: that exercise 
is therefore a part of his system, with full liberty to develop every 
faculty of mind and body; that two objections had been made to 
his New View of Society, viz. its want of relaxation from labour, 
and its want of variety; but the first of these, the too great res- 
traint, he trusted he had already answered, for where the powers 
of mind and body were freely exercised and brought out, surely 
liberty must be allowed to exist in the highest degree; and as to 
the second, the monotony which would be produced by aregular and 

eneral plan of co-operation, he conceived he had proved in his ‘ New 
View, and ‘ Adresses to the Higher Classes;’ that the co-opera- 
tion he had recommended was necessarily conducive to the most 
extensive improvement of the ideas and faculties, and where this 
was the case, there must be the greatest possible variety instead 
of a want of it.” And having said this, this expert and sweeping 
orator takes up his hat and walks down stairs, after reading his 
lecture of truisms like a play-bill or an apothecary’s advertise- 
ment; and should you stop him at the door to say, by wav of put- 
ting in a word in common, that Mr. Southey seems somewhat fa- 
vourable to his plan in his late Letter to Mr. William Smith, he 
looks at you with a smile of pity at the futility of all opposition, 
and the idleness of all encouragement.” 


There are many, very many persons with one idea, not from 
the engrossing power of enthusiasm, which, pushed far enough, 
becomes insanity, but from what is in no such danger, the sim- 
ple negation of all other sources of thought, from limited facul- 
ties, and contracted habits and pursuits. We have heard of the 
ne plus ultra of this retiring unity of sentiment—for such persons 
are any thing but volunteers in conversation—in a passenger by 
a stage coach; a fellow traveller having for many a mile rarely ex- 
tracted from him more than a monosyllable, at length asked him 
if there was any subject on which he could speak. He answered, 
“ on tallow, only.” 

There is nothing worth quoting or commenting upon in the es- 
say on “ The Ignorance of the learned.” We think the subject, 
on the whole, well treated; but it is one which does not possess 
much attraction; referring, as it does, to a fact too notorious, to 
leave even a chance of saying any thing upon it with the merit of 
eriginality. 

VOL. INO. Iv, 37 
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An essay on the Indian Jugglers!—we think we hear our read 
ers exclaim, what can the author’s originality make of such a sub 
ject? He begins with a spirited description of the well-known 
feat of the bas brass balls—but we shall present our readers 
with it. 

* Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in his white 
dress and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian Jugglers be- 

ins with tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us 
could do, and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, 
which is what none of us could do to save our lives, nor if we 
were to take our whole lives to do it in. Is it then a trifling pow- 
er we see at work, or is it not something next to miraculous? It is 
the utmost stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing but the 
bending the faculties of body and mind to it from the tenderest 
infancy with incessant, ever-anxious application up to manhood 
can accomplish or make even a slight approach to. Man, thou 
art a Sanateadia animal, and thy ways past finding out! Thou 
canst do strange things, but thou turnest them to little account! 
—T'o conceive of this effort of extraordinary dexterity distracts 
the imagination and makes admiration breathless. Yet it costs 
nothing to the performer, any more than if it were a mere me- 
chanical deception with which he had nothing to do but to watch 
and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single error 
of a hair’s-breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion of time, 
would be fatal: the precision of the movements must be like a 
mathematical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. To catch 
four balls in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver 
them back so as to return with seeming consciousness to the hand 
again, to make them revolve round him at certain intervals, like 
the planets in their spheres, to make them chase one another like 
sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, to throw them 
behind his back and twine them round his neck like ribbons or 
like serpents. to do what — an impossibility, and to do it 
with all the ease, the grace, the carelessness imaginable, to laugh 
at, to play with the glittering mockeries, to follow them with his 
eye as if he could fascinate them with its lambent fire, or as if he 
had only to see that wr kept time with the music on the stage— 
there is something in all this which he who does not admire may 
be quite sure he never really admired any thing in the whole course 
of his life. It is skill surmounting difficulty and beauty triumphing 
over skill. It seems as ifthe difficulty once mastered naturally re- 
solved itself into ease and grace, and as if to be overcome at all, 
it must be overcome without an effort. ‘The smallest awkwardness 
or want of pliancy or self-possession would ofa, the whole process. 
It is the work of witchcraft, and yet sport for children. Some of the 
other feats are quite as curious and wonderful, such as the balancing 
the artificial tree and shooting a bird from each branch through a 
quill; though none of themhave the elegance or facility of the keeping 
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up of the brass balls, You are in pain for the result and glad 
when the experiment is over; they are not accompanied with the 
same unmixed, unchecked delight as the former; and I would not 
give mnuch to be merely astonished without being pleased at the 
same time. As to the swallowing of the sword, the police ought 
to interfere to prevent it. When I saw the Indian Juggler do the 
same things before, his feet were bare, and he had large rings on 
the toes, which kept turning round all the time of the performance, 
as if they moved of themselves.” 


Without availing himself of one of his own conclusions of com- 
mon sense, our author proceeds to compare this conquest over 
mere mechanical difficulty—because it is a perfect attain- 
ment of the end aimed at, such as it is—with the highest ef- 
forts of intellectual and moral power; and for several pages of his 
essay so decidedly prefers the brass balls, that he is put to the 
blush because of the inferiority of all other human exertion; es- 
pecially those highest reaches of power, speeches in parliament, 
and hisown essays. The feat of the balls is faultless, the speech- 
es of the honourable member and noble lord, are not.— 


« And what abortions are these essays! What errors, what ill- 
ieced transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame conclusions! 
ow little is made out, and that little how ill! Yet they are the 
best I can do. I endeavour to recollect all I have ever observed 
or thought upon a subject, and to express it as nearly as I can. 
Instead of writing on four subjects at a time, it is as much as I 
can manage to keep the thread of one discourse clear and unen- 
tangled. I have also time on my hands to correct my opinions, 
and polish my periods: but the one I cannot, and the other I will 
not do.” 

For an instance of perfect coincidence of sentiment with Mr. 
Hazlitt, we are obliged to go far. But we have heard of a set of 
judges, by whom, certainly, in comparison with the brass balls, 
his finest efforts and Chatham’s would alike have been despised. 
A party of Mohawks happened to come to New York, when Rick- 
ets from England was exhibiting his horsemanship. Much they 
had heard of the power and splendour of England; but they never 
saw it realized till then. Rickets was by far the greatest man 
they had ever seen. The horsemanship so far mastered their 
imaginations, that the government turned it skilfully to a politi- 
cal purpose, and Rickets galloped on to the conclusion of a league, 
or the prevention of a war. ‘The four Indian kings im the Spec- 
tator had much the same predilections. King Sa Ga Yean Qua 
Rash Tow expresses his disappointment with the London theatre 
in these terms. “We were invited to one of their public diver- 
sions, where we hoped to have seen the great men of their coun- 
try running down a stag, or pitching a bar, that we might have 
discovered who were the persons of greatest abilities among them: 
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but instead of that, they conveyed us into a huge room, lighted 
up with abundance of candles, where this lazy people sat still 
above three hours to see several feats of ingenuity performed by 
others, who it seems were paid for it.” 

But Mr. Hazlitt in due time discovers, that although the juggler 
attains his end with the most exquisite precision, that end is, to 
no rational purpose, worth attaining. Now in this he agrees not 
with the Indian king, or Mohawk chief, but with one of the Popes, 
we forget which, who suitably rewarded the mathematics of ano- 
ther exact philosopher, who exhibited before him the practical re- 
sult of the induction of a whole lifetime, which was, that he could 
blow pins out of his mouth, and stick them in the minutest mark 
ou the wall. He sent him to hard labour, to make up his lost 
time. No! The value and dignity of any human effort are not to 
be measured by the difficulty overcome, and the certainty of the 
attainment; but by the benefit gained, in increasing the substan- 
tial happiness of mankind. The brass balls, with all their mar- 
vellous dexterity and precision, have no chance with the feats of 
Arkwright and Watt: and although we would much rather see the 
Indian jugglers for the twentieth time, than hear a bad speech in 
Parliament, yet we should not hesitate to prefer a good one,—and 
even these essays themselves, of which Mr. Hazlitt speaks more 
slightingly than he would forgive any other human being for —. 
After admitting all this, at least saying as much as implies suc 
admission, our author becomes, as usual, discursive in his illus- 
trations. fHle gives us definitions of cleverness, accomplishment, 
talent, genius, greatness, which, while they amuse the reader, do 
not at all instruct or improve him inasmuch as they are random, 
though lively definitiens, which we feel might have been quite 
different without truth suffering by the change. From such dis- 
cussion the author “ bolts” away, to use the term much in his own 
style, to a biographical sketch of yet another sort of productive 
labourer, called John Cavanagh, a remarkable fives player; of 
whom, although the author calls him “ the celebrated,” there may 
be readers who may dare to say they never heard, without ar- 
guing themselves unknown. This memoir, Mr. Hazlitt sey ap- 
peared in the Examiner Newspaper, and although he “ finds it pat 
to his purpose,” no reader of it will much doubt who put it there. 
The said John Cavanagh’s death, according to his biographer, 
“left a gap in society,” and the rationale of this thesis is a des- 
cription of his fives playing, fully as minute, and not less techni- 
cal, than that of the late match between Oliver and the Gas-light 
man. Thus we have, let balls, volleying, hopping, uphill playing, 
aces, services, with a bet of half-a-crown and a bottle of cider; 
and as the eye runs over the olla podrida of the page, it is at- 
tracted by Brougham’s speeches, Jack Spines, Junius, Jem Hard- 
ing, Mr. Canning’s wit, Armitage, Church, Davies, Mr. Peel, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, all one concern, under the 
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general title of “Indian Jugglers;” ti.at title continuing to top 
the page with the same propriety that a gay martial banner, which, 
in one of the streets of our “ own romantic town,” long indicated 
the panoramas of great battles by sea and land, now floats over 
“the Frozen Regions.” 

As every essay must necessarily lead us into new matter, we 
must decline going farther, although several not uninteresting 
subjects must be left untouched by us; such as “ Living to One’s 
Self;?” « Will Making,” &c. all of them well worth reading. 


The general title of this work is, for want of a better, or ra- 
ther a worse, “ T'able-Talk.” But let no one dream of qualify- 
ing himself for convivial display, by reading it. None of the es- 
says runs out to less than twenty octavo pages; one third of each, 
at an average, being abstrusely metaphysical. Our old friend 
Selden knew better; for he, in anticipating the name, took care 
to put it out of the power of his pupils to interrupt the more ap- 
propriate business of the banquet, by the utterance, ore vacuo, of 
more than a dozen lines. There is not conceivable breakfast-ta- 
ble, dinner-table, or tea-table, that would produce, as a relish, 
even short extracts from Mr. Hazlitt’s unseasoned and unseason- 
able lucubrations. ‘Take a passage at random, and apply it, cold, 
to toast and muffins, soup and fish, tea and chasse-caffée,—try it 
“faucibus haud Jere depletis,” while courses are serving, corks 
reporting, compliments exchanging, ginger-beer in mutiny, soda 
in open rebellion —imagine, for example, the fate of the following 
speculation, at the crisis when you may have caught the eye and 
almost secured the attentions of a serving-man, the arbiter of im- 
plements, condiments, and potations,— . 


«Genius or originality is, for the most part, some strong qua- 
lity in the mind, answering to and bringing out some new and 
striking quality in nature. Imagination is, more properly, the 
power of carrying on a given feeling into other situations, which 
must be done best according to the hold which the feeling itself 
has taken of the mind. [ Mote.—I do not here speak of the figu- 
rative or fanciful exercise of the imagination, which consists in 
finding out some striking object or image to illustrate another.] 
In new and unknown combinations, the impression must act by 
sympathy, and not by rule; but there can be no sympathy, where 
t ere is no passion, no original interest. The personal interest 
may in some cases oppress and circumscribe the imaginative fa- 
culty, as in the instance of Rousseau: but in veneral the strength 
and consistency of the imagination will be in proportion to the 
strength and depth of feeling;and it israrely that a man even of lofty 
genius will be able to do more than carry on his own feelings and 
character, or some prominent and ruling passion, into fictitious 


and uncommon situations. Milton has by allusion,” &c. Vo 
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Cowper chose names in desperation. Witness his Table-talk 
and Sofa. It is rather too much that the first should not only be 
twice borrowed, but twice misapplied by the borrowers. We have 
heard of the fair author of a novel, intimating to her bookseller, 
that she had delayed giving the work a name till she should have 
consulted him. e had not read the book; that, we are inform- 
ed, not being necessary for the first edition of a novel; but propo- 
sed “ Flora the Forsaken.” It was stated by the author asa 
slight difficulty, that there was not a word about Flora in the sto- 
ry. It was answered that that was of no sort of consequence, and 
the name of “ Flora the Forsaken” was adopted. But we well 
recollect Mr. Hazlitt’s infelicity in the choice of a name, when 
he adjoimed the imposing enunciation of “ Political Essays on 
Public characters,” to a but we forbear “ renovare do- 
lorem.” 

We wished much, during our perusal of these essays, to rea- 
son ourselves into the belief that Mr. Hazlitt is cured of some of 
the worst of his faults of style; that there is more decency, taste, 
and decorum in his pages; Lees self-conceit, or its sign affectation, 
better rhetoric, and not so large a sum of obscurity; but we must 
confess that our theory was often baffled by the fact, for the hoof 
was always breaking out from under an unwonted cover of pro- 
priety. A lady of our acquaintance—these Essays have infected 
us with story-telling—who saw Grimaldi perform extracts of pan- 
tomines at Edinburgh, where he wanted the co-operation and ma- 
chinery of his London exhibitions, when asked how she was amu- 
sed, said, “I am trying very hard to laugh, but am not succeed. 
ing.” We have not ocaniel more to our minds in finding our 
author writing like a gentleman, We still feel for him as we do 
for a clown in a drawing room, whom moreover we have ourselves 
brought there; all perhaps goes well for a while, till out comes 
some coarse expression or foul similitude, which sets the circle in 
a titter, at our expense as well as the speaker’s. Some of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s allusions, we are sorry to say, are of the lowest and most 
shockingly indelicate description; he seems most in his element 
when revelling in vulgarisms; and by a sort of gravitation, howe- 
ver high he may pitch his commencement, he is sure to descend in 
style, till he again settles down in Ludgate Hill, after having, as 
we hoped, abjured the same for ever. We utterly loathe him 
where he seems most at home, namely, among pugilists, and wa- 
gerers, and professional tennis-players, passing current their vain 
glorious slang. We protest against allusions to the very existence 
of the Bens and Bills and Jacks and Jems and Joes of “the ring,” in 
any printed page above the destination of an ale-bench; but to have 
their nauseous vocabulary defiling the language of a printed book, 
regularly entered at Stationers’ Hall, and destined for the use of 

"men and women of education, taste, and delicacy, is quite past 
endurance. With Mr. Hazlitt, for example, the turn ofa literary 
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controversy is “a hollow thing;” the controversialist “makes a 
dead set, pays off old scores, hits hard, fair or foul, runs his head 
into his adversary’s stomach, trips up his heels, lays him sprawl- 
ing, pummels him when down,” with much more which a bruiser’s 
bottle-holder would say in the same goodtaste, and after the same 
manner. There is a noisy boastful style, in which the sporting world 
“awaken echo” with their own small bustlings and little achieve- 
ments—a macaw-like habit of self-praise in jockies, huntsmen, 
dog-breakers, rat-catchers, gentlemen-coachmen, boxers, cock- 
fighters, fives-players, betters, et hoc genus omne, which would on- 
ly receive our contempt and ridicule, were it not obtruded upon 
us with merciless self-sufficiency and impertinence, when it is at 
any time our ill luck to find ourselves in the company of one or 
more of that inquiet variety of the species. It is bad enough to 
read their metaphors in the newspapers; but we strenuously pro- 
test — this “bang-up”’ style, this “fancy diction,” in a se- 
ries of original essays.” One conclusion, at least, irresistible,— 
the author has not kept company, who attempts to introduce 
into letters a language, that debases them as much as the presence 
of any of the ignoble race who speak it, would contaminate a cir- 
cle acne and good manners, into which they were permitted to 
intrude. 





Art V—The last Letter of Marie Antoinette. 


Snort y after the second downfall of the Corsican adventurer’s 

nasty, there was discovered, a letter written by Marie Antoinette 
on the night immediately preceding her execution, and addressed 
to her sister-in-law, Madame Elizabeth. ‘The authenticity of this 
letter was ascertained by those acquainted with the hand-writing 
of the queen, and also (an affecting memorial of the situation in 
which it was composed) by those who knew the hand-writing of 
her jailors; for their names had been added as witnesses to the 
document. M. de Cazes was employed by the king to read this 
letter to the Chamber of Deputies; and it was read to the House of 
Peers thefollowingday. Among the many speeches pronounced upon 
this occasion, the most praised by the royalist journalists, was that 
of the Viscount de Chateaubriand,—“ A month,” said he, “has 
just elapsed since we were present at St Denis. There you 
heard the testament of Louis XVI. Here is another testament; 
when Marie Antoinette wrote it, she had but four hours more to 
live. Have you observed in these last sentiments of a queen, a 
mother, a sister, a widow, and a woman, any symptoms of feeb- 
leness? The hand was’as her heart; her writing is in no respect 
altered. Marie Antoinette, from the depth of her dungeon, writes 
to Madame Elizabeth with the same tranquillity which might have 
been expected in the midst of the splendours of Versailles! The first 
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crime of the Revolution is the death of the king; but the most 
frightful is that of the queen. The monarch, at aun preserved 
something of his royalty even in his fetters, even to his scaffold; 
the tribunal of his pretended judges was numerous, some testimo- 
nies of respect were granted to the king, even in the ower of the 
Temple; last of all, such was their generosity, such their magni- 
ficence, the son of St Louis, the heir of so many kings, was attend- 
ed at his death by a priest of his religion, and was not dragged 
upon the same car with vulgar victims. But she, the daughter of 
the Ceesars, covered with rags, and reduced to arrange those r 
herself, obliged, in her humid prison, to wrap her frozen feet in 
the covering of wretchedness—insulted before an infamous (ri- 
bunal by a few rude assassins, who called themselves her judges 
—dragged to punishment upon a cart—and yet nevertheless, al- 
ways a queen! It would require the courage of the royal victim 
herself to be able to finish the recital of her afflictions, 

« Twenty-three years have elapsed since this letter was written. 
Those who had a hand in the crimes of that epoch, (those, at least, 
who have not been summoned before the judgment seat of their 
Maker,) have enjoyed three and twenty years of what the world 
calls prosperity. They cultivated their fields in peace, as if their 
hands had been innocent; they planted trees for their children, as 
if Heaven had revoked the sentence which it pronounced of old 
omy the race of the ungodly. The very man who has preserv- 
ed for us this testament of Marie Antoinette, had purchased the 
estate of Monboissier, himself one of the judges of Louis XVI; he 
had erected on this estate a monument to the memory of the de- 
fender of Louis; he had engraven thereon an epitaph in French 
verses, in praise of M. de Malesherves. Let us not admire this, 
gentlemen; let us rather weep for France. This fearful impar- 
tiality, productive neither of remorse, nor of expiations, nor of 
change of life; this calmness of guilt, judging equitably of virtue; 
all announces a total derangement in the moral world, the con- 
fusion of good and evil, the dissolution of society. But let us ad- 
mire, gentlemen, that Providence, whose eyes are never averted 
from the guilty;hebelieves heshall escape amidst the tumults of re- 
volutions; he arrives at power and fortune; generations pass away, 
years accumulate, remembrance becomes dim, impressions are 
effaced—all appears to be forgotten. Ofa sudden, behold! ven- 
geance arrives, in front of the criminal, unforeseen and irresistible. 

n vain does the testament of Louis secure favour to the guilty; a 
species of frenzy siezes them; they themselves tear that testament, 
and refuse to be saved. The voice of the people made itself be 
heard in the voice of the deputies; the sentence of the regicides 
was pronounced, and, such has been the strange linking together 
of events, the first result of this sentence has been the strange dis- 
covery of the testament of our queen.” 

Such were the expressions of an enthusiastic and devoted roy- 
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alist. We must not imagine that the same fervour was shared 
by all who were present in the Chamber with him. But the hearts 
of those men must indeed be framed of strange materials, who 
could read without emotion the last gentle words of this unfor- 
tunate princess. No feeling of wrath or repining is permitted to 
mingle with that christian resignation, wherewith this afflicted 
heroine contemplated the late sufferings of her husband, and the 
approach of that light which was soon to put a period to her own. 
In her breast. 


“« Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead.--- 


Subdued, but not exhausted by her adversities, she retains the 
memory of her blood and station, only to add a higher graceful- 
ness to the clam and uncomplaining meekness with which she 
meditates upon her wrongs. We shall insert the words of this 
affecting letter, because it forms one of the most sacred monu- 
ments from which hereafter the history of the Revolution will be 
drawn. 


« October 16, half past four in the morning.—It is to you, sister, 
that I write for the last time; I have just been condemned, not to 
an ignominious death—it is such to the guilty alonc—but to re- 
join your brother. Innocent like him, I hope to show the same 
firmness in my last moments. I experience the tranquillity of 
mind ever attending a guiltless conscience. It grieves me very 
sensibly to leave my poor children; you know that I existed only 
for them and you, my kind and affectionate sister; you, who have, 
through affection, sacrified every thing in order to be with us. In 
what situation do I leave you! I learned from what passed at my 
trial, that my daughter had been separated from you. Alas! poor 
child, I dare not write toher; she would not receive my letter. I donot 
know even whether this willreach you. Receive here my blessing for 
them both; 1 hope that one day, when they are older, they will be 
re-united to you, and enjoy your tender cares without interruption. 

« Let them both reflect on what [ have unceasingly taught them, 
that virtuous principles and the exact performance of every duty, 
are the first basis of life; that their happiness will depend on their 
mutual affection and confilence. Let my daughter feel, that 
considering her age, she ought always to assist her brother with such 
advice as her reflection and her superior experience may suggest; 
let my son, in his turn, show his sister every attention and kind- 
ness that affection can inspire; in a word, let them both feel, that 
in whatever situation they may be placed, they will not be truly 
happy but by being united; let them take example from us: how 
much consolation in our misfortunes has our affection afforded us! 
And, in prosperity, happiness is doubled when shared with a 
friend; and where can one find a friend more tender, more dear, 
than in the bosom of one’s own family? Let my son never forget 
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the last words of his father, which I emphatically repeat to him 
—Let him never seek to revenge our death. 

“T have to speak on a subject very painful to my feelings; I 
know how much pain this child must have caused you; pardon 
him, my dear sister; consider his age, and how easy it is to make 
a child say whatever one pleases, and even what he does not un- 
derstand. A day, I hope, will come, when he will so much the 
more forcibly feel the full value of your kindness and tenderness 
to them both. Tt now remains to confide to you my last thoughts. I 
would have written them from the beginning of the trial; but besides 
not being permitted to write, its progress has been so rapid, that 
I really should not have had time. 

«I die in the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Religion, that of my 
fathers, thatin which I was educated, and which I have always pro- 
fessed; having no spiritual consolation to expect, not knowing 
whether here tbe here any priests of that religion; and, indeed, for 
a priest to visit me where I now am, would be too dangerous an un- 
dertaking. 

“sincerely ask pardon of God for all the faults I may have 
cominitted during my life: I hope that in his goodness he will 
hear my last prayers, together with those which I have long pour- 
ed forth, entreating him to receive my soul in his mercy and kind- 
ness. I ask forgiveness of all with whom I am acquainted, and of 
you, sister, in particular, for all the pain, which, without intending 
it, I may have caused you. I forgive all my enemies the injury 
they have done me. I here bid adieu to my aunts, and to all my 
brothers and sisters. I had friends! The idea of being separated 
from them for ever, and of their affictions, is the greatest grief I 
feel in dying; let them know at least, that to my latest moment, I 
thought of them. 

« Adieu, my kind and tender sister; may this letter reach you 
Always think of me; I embrace you with my whole heart, as well 
as those poor and dear children: O my God! how heart-rending it 
is to leave them for ever! Adieu! Adieu! I must now occupy my- 
self wholly with my spiritual duties. As I am not free in my ac- 
tions, they will perhaps bring me a priest, but I here protest that 
I will have nothing to say to him, and that I will treat him as a 
perfect stranger.” 


Axt. Vi—Literary Life in London.—From the MSS. of the late 
ALEXANDER Strepuens. A selection from which is published 


occasionally in the Monthly Magazine under the title of Srr- 
PHENSIANA. 





From 1797 to 1805, I was accustomed to use the Chapter 
Coffee-house, where I always met with intelligent company, and 
enjoyed an interesting conversation. The box in the NE. corner 
used to be called the Wittinagemot. Early in the morning it was 
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eccupied by neighbours, who were designated the Wet Paper Club, 
as it was their practice to open the papers as brought in by the 
newsmen, and read them before they were dried by the waiter. 
A dry paper they viewed as a stale commodity. 

In the afternoon another party enjoyed the wet evening papers, 
and it was these whom I met. 

Dr. Bucuan, author of the Domestic Medicine, generally held 
a seat in this box, and though he was a tory, he heard the freest 
discussions with good humour, and commonly acted as a mode- 
rator. His fine physiognomy and his white hairs qualified him 
for this office. But the fixture in the box was a Mr. Hammonpn, a 
Coventry manufacturer, who, evening after evening, for nearly 45 
years, was always to be found in his place, and during the entire 
period was much distinguished for his severe and often able 
strictures on the events of the day. He had thus debated through 
the days of Wilkes, of the American war, andof the French wars, 
and being on the side of liberty, was constantly in opposition. 
His mode of arguing was Socratic, and he generally sep to 
_ adversary the reductio ad absurdam, often creating bursts of 

aughter. 

The registrar, or chronicle of the box, was a Mr. Murray, an 
episcopal Scotch clergyman, who generally sat in one place from 
nine in the morning till nine at night, and was famous for hav- 
ing read, at least once through, every morning and evening paper 
published in London during the last thirty years. His memory 
being good, he was appealed to whenever any point of fact within 
the memory of man happened to be disputed. It was often re- 
marked, however, that such incessant daily reading did not tend 
to clear his views. 

Among those from whom I constantly profited, was Dr. Berp- 
MORE, Master of the Charter House; Waker, the rhetorician; 
and Dr. Towers, the political and historical writer. Dr. B. 
abounded in anecdote; Walker, to the finest enunciation, united 
the most intelligent head I ever met with; and Towers, over his 
half-pint of Lisbon, was sarcastic and lively, though never deep. 

Among our constant visitors was the celebrated Dr. Gzorcs 
Forpyce, who having much fashionable practice, brought news 
which had not Satins transpired. He had not the appearance 
of a man of genius, nor did he debate, but he possessed sound in- 
formation on all subjects. He came to the Chapter after his wine, 
and staid about an hour, or while he sipped a glass of brandy and 
water. [t was then his habit to take another glass at the London, 
and : third at the Oxford, before he went to his house in Essex- 
street. 

Dr. Gower, the urbane and able physician of the Middlesex, 
was another pretty constant visitor, and added much to our stock 
of information, It was gratifying to hear such men as Fordyce, 
Gower, and Buchan, in familiar chat. On subjects of medicine 
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they seldom agreed, and when such were started, they generally 
laughed at one another’s opinions. They seemed to consider 
Chapter-punch, or brandy and water, as aqua vite; and, to the 
credit of the house, better punch is not found in London. If an 

one complained of being indisposed, the elder Buchan exclaimed, 
«“ Now, let me prescribe for you without a fee. Here—John, or 
Isaac, bring a glass of punch for Mr.——, unless he likes brandy 
and water better. Take that, Sir, and [I'll warrant you’ll soon 


be well—you’re a peg too low—you want a little stimulus, and if 
one glass won’t do, call for a second.”’ 

There was a growling man, of the name of Dogpson, who, when 
his asthma permitted, vented his spleen upon both sides; and a 
lover of absurd paradoxes, of the name of Heron, author of some 
works of merit, but so devoid of principle that, deserted by all, he 
would have died from want if Dr. Garthshore had not placed him 
as a patient in the empty Fever Institution. 

Rosinson, the king of the Booksellers, was frequently of the 
poy: as well as his brother John, a man of some talent; and 

osePH Jounson, the friend of Priestley, and Paine, and Cowper 
and Fuzeli. Puitiips, then commencing his Magazine, was also 
on a keen look out for recruits, with his waistcoat-pocket full of 
guineas, to slip his enlisting money into their hands.* 

ALExanpDER CuHatmers, the workman of the Robinsons, and 
through their introduction editor of many large books, also enliv- 
ened the box by many sallies of wit and humour, and in anecdotes, 
of which he had a plentiful store at command. He always took 
much pains to be distinguished from his name-sake George, who, 
he used to say, carried “ the leaden mace,” and was much provok- 
ed whenever he happened to be taken for his name-sake. 

Canusao, a teacher of the classics; M‘Lrop, a writer in the pa- 
pers; the two Parrys of the Courier, then the organ of jacobinism; 
and Capt. Skinner, a man of elegant manners, who personated 








* The proprietor of this Miscellany, at the period ofits commencement 
in the winter of 1795-6, lodged and boarded at the Chapter, and not only 
knew the characters referred to by Mr. S. but many others equally 
original, from the voracious glutton in politics, who waited for the wet 
papers in the morning twilight, to the comfortless bachelor, who sat till 
the fire was raked out at half-past twelve at night, all of whom took their 
successive stations, like figures in a magic lantern. In regard to the 
enlisting money to which Mr. S. alludes, it may be proper to state, that so 
many trumpery periodical works, then, as now, were constantly obtruded 
on the public, that it was difficult to impress on men of talents, the pos- 
sibility of establishing a work of permanent character like the Monthly 
Magazine: and tu secure reluctant aid, the Editor sometimes, in a parting 
shake by the hand, left five guineas in the palm of his desired assistant. So 
tangible an argument in every case allayed scruples, and tended, among 


other circumstances, to raise this Miscellany to that pinnacle of celebrity 
which it has ever since maintained. 
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our nation in the procession of Anacharis Clootz, at Paris, in 1793, 
were also in constant attendance. 

One Baxer, once a Spitalfields manufacturer. a great talker, 
and not less remarkable as an eater, was constant: but having 
shot himself at his lodgings in Kirby-street, it was discovered that 
for some years he had had no other meal per day besides the supper 
which he took at the Chapter, where there being a choice of viands 
at the fixed price of one shilling, this, with a pint of porter, con- 
stituted his subsistence, till his last resources failing, he put an 
end to himself. 

Lownpss, the celebrated electrician, was another of our set, 
and a facetious man. Buenan, jun. a graduated son of the Doc- 
tor, generally came with Lowndes, and though somewhat dogma- 
tical yet he added to the variety and good intelligence of our 
discussions, which, from the mixture of company, was as various 
as the contents of the newspapers. 

Dr. Bussy, the musician, and a very ingenious man, often ob- 
tained a hearing, and was earnest in disputing with the tories. 
And Macrartang, the author of the History of George the Third, 
way always admired for the soundness of his views; but this 
worthy man was killed by the pole of a coach, during a procession 
of Sir F. Burdett, from Brentford. 

Ke ty, an Irish schoolmaster and gentlemanly man, kept u 
warm debates by his equivocating politics, and was often rough 
handled by Hammond and others, though he bore his defeats wit 
constant good humour. 

There was a young man of the name of Wison, who ac uired 
the name of Long-bow Wilson, from the number of vatiededinaey 
secrets of the haut-ton which he used to retail by the hour. He 
was a good-tempered, and certainly very amusing person, who 
seemed likely to be an acquisition among the Wittenagemot, but 
having run up a score of thirty or forty pounds, he suddenly ab- 
sented himself. Miss Brun, the keeper of the house, begged of me, 
if I met with him, to tell him that she would give him a receipt 
for the past, and further credit to any amount, if he would only 
return to the house; “for,” said she, “if he never paid us, he was 
one of the best customers we ever had, contriving, by his stories 
and conversation, to keep a couple of boxes crowded the whole 
night, by which we made more punch, and more brandy and 
water, than from any other single cause whatever.” I, however, 
never saw Wilson again, and suppose he is dead or gone abroad. 

Jacos, afterwards an alderman and M. P., was a frequent 
visitor, and then as remarkable for his heretical, as he was sub- 
sequently for his orthodox, opinions. 

-Warrsnan, the active amid eloquent common councilman, often 
mixed with us, and was always clear-headed and agreeable. One 
James, who had made a large fortune by vending tea, contributed 
many good ancedotes of the age of Wilkes. 
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Several stock-brokers visited us, and among others of that de- 
scription, was Mi. Buiake, the banker, of Lombard-street, a re- 
markably intelligent old gentleman; and there was a Mr. Parrer- 
son, a North Briton, a long-heaied speculator, who had the re- 
putation of being a skilful mathematician. 

Some young men of talent came among us from time to time, 
as Lovert, a militia-officer; Henne.t, a coal-merchant, and some 
others, whose names I forget, and these seemed likely to keep 
up the party; but all things have an end—Dr. Buchan died, some 

oung sparks affronted our Nestor, Hammond, on which he absented 
umself, after nearly fifty years attendance, and the noisy box of 
the Wittenagemot has for some years been remarkable for its 
silence and dulness. ‘The two or three last times I was at the 
Chapter, I heard no voice above a whisper, and I almost shed a 
tear on thinking of men, habits, and times gone by for ever. 





Axt. VIL—Travels in Mubia, by the late JohnLouis Burkhardt: 
published by the Association for ete the Discovery of the 
interior Parts of Africa. With Maps, &c. 4to. 2l. 8s. Boards. 
Murray. 


Joun Louis BurkHarpr was born at Lausanne in 1784, but his 
family came originally from Basle. His father’s prospects in life 
were blighted by the French Revolution; and the subject of this 
memoir, the eighth child, became when young a daily witness of 

flicted by the disorderly government which then pre- 
vailed. He grew up, therefore, with a firm detestation of those 
principles from which his country and his friends had suffered so 
severely, and with a constant wish to serve in the army of some 
state that was at war with France: but these intentions were nev- 
er put in execution, although the feeling which excited them was 
not transitory. In 1800, at the age of sixteen, he studied at Leip- 
sic, and subsequently at Gottingen; and in 1806, having refused 
from disinclination some occupations in Germany which were 
proposed to him, he went over to Great Britain, apparently with- 
out any very definite object. An introduction to the late Sir Jo- 
seph Ranks, by which he became acquainted with the views of the 
African Association, and with the wish of that Society to follow 
up the plan from the execution of which Hornemann had been pre- 
vented by death, brought him into the society of eg engaged 
in scientific pursuits; and he was thus led to tender his own ser- 
vices to promote the object in view. 

Mr. Burkhardt’s first preparatory steps were to study Arabic 
at London and Cambridge, and to cultivate different branches of 
sciences suitable to the undertaking; to attend lectures on chem- 
istry, surgery, medicine, &c. &c,; to allow his beard to grow; to 
assume the oriental dress; and to try the vigour of his constitution 
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by laborious exercises, severe abstinence, and exposure to all va- 
rieties of temperature. 

In 1809, he sailed for Malta, where he saw a letter from a Dr. 
Seetzen, a German physician, who had preceded him in his own 
destined line, or rather, being then at Cairo, had marked out a 
similar route for himself, We find subsequently that he died by 
poison at Yemen. At Malta Mr. B. equipped himself in the ori- 
ental fashion, but describes his dress as somewhat Syrian; though 
so far differing from the costume of that country, to which he pro- 
age: next to proceed, as not to make it supposed, when there, that 

e wished to pass for a native. He also adhered to the utmost 
seclusion, that his person might not subsequently be recognized 
by traders or others. 

A letter from him was received, which he wrote at Aleppo late 
in the same year. In a voyage on the Caramanian coast, he pas- 
sed with his shipmates for an Indian Mohammedan merchant: 
but, on his disembarkation at Suedieh, he was soon suspected of 
being a Frank, and on his journey from that place his apparent 
poverty excited contempt and ill-usage. He conceives, however, 
that he succeeded in maintaining (or rather re-establishing) his as- 
sumed character with the people of the caravan, although the na- 
tives of the towns constantly uttered imprecations against him. 
Some neglect of ablutions revived these suspicions, which were 
siiibiaded with great spirit, and much in the Arab style, during the 
last day’s journey; and thus Ibrahim [bn Abdallah, which name 
Mr. B. had assumed at Malta, arrived as a suspected Mohamme- 
dan at the house of Mr. Barker, the British Consul at Aleppo. 

The traveller remained in Syria, chiefly at Aleppo, two years 
and a half, perfecting himself in the Arabic language, and in the 
habits and manners of Mohammedan society. During this period, 
he continued to wear the dress before mentioned: but, having 
learnt from experience that he'was scarcely yet qualified to as- 
sume the character of a Mussulman, he neither professed nor con- 
cealed his European origin, acting in this respect as many other 
travellers do who dress like Orientalists in oriental countries to 
avoid insult. The assumption of a fictitious character, at so very 
early a period of his preparatory travels, arose from an idea that 
the communications between Aleppo and Cairo were so frequent, 
that a difficulty would arise in compassing such a metamorphosis 
after having appeared at the former as a Frank: but in this point 
he was undeceived on his arrival in Syria, and consequently did 
not persevere in a scheme which he found to be unnecessary. 

In 1810 Mr. Burckhardt visited Palmyra, and resided three 
months at Damascus. He subsequently explored the Libanus, 
and Anti-Libanus, as also the Auranitis; and in 1812 he made a 
second stay at Damascus, and visited parts of the ancient Decapo- 
lis. In his way to Egypt he saw Tiberias and Nazareth; crossed 
to the eastern side of the Jordan; passed through the countries so 
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little explored to the east and south of the Dead Sea;and at Wa- 
dy Mousa discovered the remains of a large ancient city, presum- 
ed to be Petra, the site of the capital of Arabia Petreea. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that these preparatory travels, as we have before 
termed them, were by no means unimportant; and the accounts of 
them published in the volume before us, from the letters sent b 
the traveller to Sir J. Banks and Mr. Hamilton, form a valuable 
part of its contents. We will notice incidentally some few mat- 
ters related in them. 

In this year, Mr, B. was so far advanced in Arabic as to under- 
stand almost every thing that was said in common conversation. 
The literature of the learned Turks he found very low; and ma- 
ny of them were glad to consult Wilkins’s Arabic and Persian 
Dictionary, exclaiming, “ How wonderful that a Frank should 
know more of our language than our first Ulemas!” He also met 
two Persian dervishes; one of whom, a young man of twenty-two, 
had been in the habit of keeping a regular journal of his travels, 
with —— notices: certainly a very singular fact concern- 
ing a Mussulman, and which seems to argue the rise of a spirit in 
the East that may have a most important effect in the cause of 
discovery. Ali Bey, says Mr. Burckhardt, was suspected of being 
a Christian at Damascus and Hama: but the oriential magnificence 
with which he travelled checked inquiry. 

With another letter, Mr. B. forwards to his correspondent an 
Arabic translation of Robinson Crusoe, which he had made, un- 
der the title of Dar el Bahur, or the Pearl of the Seas. The suc- 
ceeding letter contains an historical narrative of the operations of 
the Wahabees, who had about this time met with a memorable 
check. In the country called the Haouran, the old patrimony of 
Abraham, were found about twenty villages of the Druses; and in 
the descent to the south-east of it appeared the remains of man 
cities, temples, public edifices, &c. &c. The inscriptions, for the 
chief part, were those of the lower empire, but the most elegant 
ruins were dated from the ages of Trajan and M. Aurelius. In 
1811, Mr. Burkhardt writes: «Ihave now completed the perusal 
of several of the best Arabic authors, prose-writers as well as 
poets; I have read over the Koran twice, and have got by heart 
several of its chapters, and many of its sentences; I am likewise 
nearly finishing a thorough course of the precepts of the Maho- 
metan religion, a learned Effendi having taken upon himself the 
task of explaining to me the book of Ibrahim Halebi on the Re- 
ligious Laws of the Turks.’ 

Even thus far, it may be safely said that no individual had ever 
undergone more introductory discipline for a destined object. In- 
deed the view taken by the African \ssociation, in thus atteimpt- 
ing to form a traveller for their purpose, was truly sensible; and 
no instance has yet been afforded of trouble more successfully em- 
ployed, as far as the formation of a new character could go. Those 
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who have seen Mr. Burckhardt in Egypt, and elsewhere, have 
borne ample testimony to his apparent identity with the designa- 
tion which he mm 4 and the interior of the man exceeded the 
outside show, for he was “ laudatus a laudatis’’ for his extensive 
knowledge, which soon exceeded that of his instructors in the re- 
ligious exercises which they taught him 

His first letter from Cairo bears date November, 1812. Here, 
too, preparation was his ane and a residence of many months 
in Egypt appeared desirable for the acquisition of new dialects, 
and the knowledge of a system of manners greatly differing from 
that of Syria. Thus delay also afforded opportunity for some ex- 
cursions which forwarded the views before explained; while at 
the same time they present the author to us as a traveller in many 
interesting regions, Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia. When he 
visited the latter, his acquisition of Mohammedan manners had 
become so far complete that he resided at Mecca during the whole 
time of the pilgrimage, and passed through the various ceremonies 
of the occasion, without any suspicion arising as to his real cha- 
racter: but it is to be feared that the seeds of the disease that 
caused his death were laid in this latter journey; as the attacks of 
fever and dysentery, which there assailed him, seem to have un- 
dermined a consttution apparently hardened against many of the 
casualties of his situation. ‘Two years and a half were consumed 
by this journey and the illness which succeeded it; and in July, 
1815, we again find Mr. Burckhardt, at Cairo. Here and in dif- 
ferent parts of Lower Egypt ne became resident, partly in search 
of health, and partly waiting for a caravan, to proceed on his des- 
tined route, till the latter end of the year, 1817. In the Hadj of that 
year, among the pilgrims collected at Mecca, were a party of Mog- 
grebyns or western Africans, who were expected to return by wa 
of Cairo and the Fezzan, leaving the latter about the month of De- 
cember. This was the opportunity which our traveller had determi- 
ned to embrace in order to execute his mission, for which, as he ex- 
presses himself, he had now been schooling six years. Alas! « Diis 
aliter visum, gui inanes hominum conientiones in medio spatio fran- 
gunt, obruuntque.” The dysentery returned on him early in Oc- 
tober; and on the 15th of the same month he was no more. 

The last moments ef Mr. Burkhardt, as detailed in a letter from 
Mr. Salt to the Association, exhibit the excellence of his heart as 
strongly as his previous actions had testified the energy of his 
mind. Few instances will be found of greater firmness in the last 
stage of mortal existence. His will, dictated to the writer, was 
short: he had few worldly goods to leave! but such things as he 
had, which he deemed serviceable to the cause of science, he con- 
signed to persons whom he considered as likely to diffuse their 
utility. After having arranged some such affairs as these, ; he 
paused, and seemed troubled, and at length, with great exertion, 


said, “ Let Mr. Hamilton acquaint my mother with my death, 
VOL. I.—=NO. I. 39 
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and that my last thoughts have been with her.?? This subject he 
had evidently kept back, as not trusting himself with the mention 
of it until the last.’ 

The letters which were written by Mr. B., during the last two 
ae of his residence in Egypt, relate not merely to antiquities, 

nd the efforts of those persons, especially Mr. Belzoni, who have 
been so actively engaged in elucidating them, but give a vast mass 
of statistical information relative to the present state of that coun- 
try. On these subjects, however, we will not enter at present, 
but turn to those travels which have given a name to the publica- 
tion before us. 

It will be observed by the reader, that the excursions in Nubia 
were not a part of Mr. Burckhardt’s main design, but were essays of 
strength, and performed during portions of that time of which we 
have given a hasty sketch; and in which we have passed them once 
as to the precise period when they occurred on account of the 
subsequent claim which they would make on our attention. 

The first journey into Nubia, in the year 1813, commences from 
Assouan on the Nile, and was performed along the banks of that 
river to Mahass on the frontiers of Dongola, a distance of four 
hundred and fifty miles. It was completed, including the return, 
in thirty-five days, by two good dromedaries, one for Mr. B., and 
the other for his servant: one day’s rest alone being allowed to 
them, and ten hours of each day being usually occupied in travell- 
ing. Thebaggage was very diahtcagun, neahire,a.phetel, apiiibiieon- 
bag, and a oallee mantle for a carpet by day or a coverlid by 
night, being the whole inventory; and the trifling sum of five dol- 
lars, exclusive of the purchase of the dromedaries, which cost 
about 22/., forming.the total expense. Great parsimony in tra- 
velling was a principle uniformly adypted by Mr. Burckhardt, 
with a view to personal security;—the adage of “ Cantabit vacuus,” 
&c. being peculiarly applicable to the East. A certain medium, 
nevertheless, between the appearance of wealth displayed in pro- 
fusion, which necessarily excites cupidity, and the semblance of 
poverty, which as frequently provokes contempt and insult, ap- 
pears on the whole to be preferable; a lesson conveyed in other 

arts of this volume, and confirmed by the experience of it. 

At Derr, which is about one-third or somewhat less of the whole 


journey, the author took a retrospective view of the country which 


he had passed; (p. 21.) 


“ The general direction of the river from Assouan to Korosko 
(a little to the north of Derr) is south; it there takes a western 
course, which it retains the whole of the way to Dongola. The 
eastern bank is, throughout, better adapted for cultivation than 
the western, and wherever the former is of any breadth, it is co- 
vered with the rich alluvial soil deposited by the Nile. On the 
western side, on the contrary, the sands of the desert are im- 
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petuously carried to the very brink of the river by the north-east 
winds which prevail during the winter and spring seasons, and it 
is generally only in those places, where the course of the sandy 
torrent is arrested by the mountain, that the narrow plain admits 
of cultivation. ‘The eastern shore is in consequence much more 
populous than the western; but it is not a little singular, that all 
the chief remains of antiquity are on the latter. The ancient 
Egyptians, perhaps, worshipped their bounteous deities more par- 
ticularly in those places, where they had most to dread from the 
inimical deity, 'Typhon, or the personified desert, who stands con- 
tinually opposed to the beneficient Osiris, or waters of the Nile.” 


The well-known fact of the advance of sandy desolation from 
the west during a succession of centuries, and the certainty that 
many regions on that side of the Nile have from that cause become 
unproductive, which formerly were fertile, will furnish a more 
satisfactory solution of this question than that which was a doted 
by Mr. B. We may fairly conclude that, in earlier ages, both 
banks were equally adapted to support a numerous population; 
and the causes of the superiority of the one over the other in 
splendid remains could probably, be deduced only from a know- 
lege of political annals which are lost to us. In this route, Mr. 
B. had passed through two general divisions of population, and 
it was remarkable that the language of neither had any Arabic 
sounds in it. ‘It is a fact worthy of notice,’ he adds, ‘ that two 
foreign tongues should have subsisted so long, to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of the Arabic, in a country bordered on one side by 
Dongola, and on the other by Egypt, in both of which Arabic is 
exclusively spoken.’ 

Derr is the principal place in Nubia, and has a curious temple 
on the declivity of a rocky hill, which is entirely hewn out of the 
sand-stone, with pronaos, cella, and adytum; presenting an ap- 
pearance of antiquity more remote than the temples of Karnac 
and Gorne, which are said to be the most ancient in Egypt, The 
subjects of the carvings may be traced in many places; but, with 
the exception of a battle-piece, they seemed to have represented, 
with no very remarkable variations, the same figures which are to 
be found in similar situations in Egypt. As the particular re- 
marks on the route do not present much which would be interes- 
ting in abridgment, we pass on to those which apply more gener- 
“— the country visited. 

ubia is divided into two parts. Wady el Kenous, and Wady 
el Nouba; and the inhabitants use distinct languages, though in 
manners they are nearly similar to each other. The present in- 
habitants derive their origin, according to their own traditions, 
from Arab Bedouins, who invaded their country in the first age 
of Mohammedanism. Christianity is now extinct, but the author 
traced the remains of Christian churches as far as Sukoy, viz. 
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about one-half of the country. These Arabs occupied Nubia for 
several centuries ina state of constant warfare with each other, the 
result of which appears to have been that both became tributary 
to the king of Dongola; but at length, in the reign of the Sultan 
Selim, an application having been made to that monarch for assis- 
tance by one of the tribes at that time much straitened, he sent 
some Bosnian soldiers to their assistance, by whom the Dongolans 
were driven from the country. The Bosnians repaired three 
ancient castles at Assouan, [brim, and Say; and those who gar- 
risoned them obtained certain privileges and exemptions for 
themselves, as well as such of their descendants as should 
occupy them. Hassan Coosey, who commanded the original 
Bosnian force, governed Nubia during his life, paying an annual 
tax to the Pasha of Egypt, but being otherwise independent of 
him. Some revolutions have taken place in succeeding times; 
but now the political state of the country is nearly the same as in 
Hassan’s days, and the present governors, three in number, are 
his descendants. ‘The posterity, too, of the garrisons still enjoy 
their immunities, although they have long since lost their native 
language. The three hrothers pay 120/, annually to the Pasha of 
Egypt; and Derr is their residence, though they are very locomo- 
tive, for the purpose of enforcing their exactions. Mr. B. com- 
putes their income at about 3000l. a-year each. The general 
revenue of the country is estimated by the number of water-wheels 
employed by the natives for irrigation: but the whole system is 
very arbitrary and irregular. 

Murder may here be redeemed by fine, and proportionate 
mulets are appointed for wounds and injuries; but the option of 
retaliation nevertheless remains, and in some districts is often 
claimed. Tyranny is exercised more on property than persons; 
yet, if a Nubian flies from exactions, his wife and children are 
imprisoned till he returns: a severity unknown in Egypt. 


* The following is a curious method which the governors of Nu- 
bia have docined of extorting money of their subjects. When 
any wealthy individual has a daughter of a suitable age, they de- 
mand her in marriage; the father seldom dares to refuse, and is 
sometimes flattered by the honour; but he is soon ruined by his 
powerful son-in-law, who extorts from him every article of his pro- 
perty under the name of presents to his own daughter.’ 


Mr. B. found the men generally well made, strong, and muscu- 
lar; more or less so, however, in proportion to the fertility of the 
soil which they occupied. The women were not usually hand- 
some, but had often very sweet countenances and pleasing man- 
ners, and some were even beauties. Mr. B. deems them the 
most virtuous of all the women of the East; and still the price of a 
wife, which ought to be “ above rubies,”” does not on an average 
rise above thirty-six piastres. The men seldom go without wea- 
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pons: but fire-arms are not very common among them, and am- 
munition is particularly scarce. In general, their disposition was 
kind: pilfering was by no means a common crime; and in some 
oat there was a spirit of hospitality. The people, as a body are 
ittle inclined to commerce, and less to travelling. Mr. B. met 
two old men, who lived within five hours’ distance of Derr, but 
had never visited it: some few make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
the custom is not much honoured in observance. Finally, the po- 
pulation is estimated in this singular country, which is Ave hund- 
red miles long by an average breadth of not more than half a mile, 
at one hundred thousand persons. 

These are only a comparatively few heads out of the general 
remarks which we had seis A the products of the country, 
which are not very various, and the mode of agriculture, which 
does not differ much from that of Egypt, have been altogether 
omitted by us. 

Of the second journey, performed in 1814, the general course 
was south from Derr, where the Nile takes a westerly direction, 
across the desert of Nubia to Berber, where the river returns to 
nea'ly the same point of longitude as at Assouan. From Berber, 
Mr. Burckbardt pursued first an easterly and then a north-easter- 
ly course, to Souakin on the Red Sea, whence he crossed to Dyidda 
in Arabia. His equipments on this expedition were even more 
contracted than on the former occasion: he dispensed with the 
use of a servant; had no beast of burden but the ass on which he 
rode; and assumed the character of a small and poor trader. The 
few and trifling articles of merchandise which he carried, together 
with some of his articles of personal necessity, were deposited on 
one of the camels of the small caravan, he paying for his share 
of the animal’s load. As usual, insult and contumely beset him; 
for, although he was not suspected of being a Frank, yet there was 
something so equivocal in the character of so poor a trader, with 
a cargo which could not possibly indemnify him for his time and 
expenses, that many surmises were formed respecting him. Con- 
tempt seems to have secured him from any very serious ill treat- 
ment in his route to Berber, which occupied about three weeks: 
but this same feeling rendered the lowest slave either ashamed or 
disinclined to afford him the smallest service; and it required a 
persevering spirit, as well as an active frame, to enable him, after 
the severe fatigues of travelling, to perform unassisted all those 
offices for himself which others lightened by participation. This 
portion of the Nubian desert did not offer any objects very differ- 
ent from those which the reader will suggest to Limoell and the 
detail of the journey through it is mostly occupied with the ad- 
vances from one watering-place to another, and with geological 
remarks on the surface of the country, which alone could be sub- 
ject to observation. Such peculiar characteristics as do belong to 
it will be found in the annexed brief quotation: (p. 191.) 
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‘In general I found the dreaded Nubian deserts, as far as Shigre 
at least, of a much less dreary appearance than the great Syrian 
desert, and still less so than the desert of Suez and Tyh. We 
seldom passed a day without meeting with trees and water, as far 
at least as Shigre. They are much more frequent than on the 
caravan route from Aleppo to Bagdad, or from Damascus to Me- 
dina. The flatness of the Syrian desert may appear less horrid 
than the barren shaggy rocks of the Nubian x Be but the latter 
has at least the advantage of variety.’ 


The distance from Shigre to the Nile at Berber was about four 
days, and some painful scenes occurred during it, from the want 
of water: but, as the peril was escaped, and little dissimilarity 
occurs in accounts of such distresses, where they do not end fatal- 
ly, we omit farther reference to them here. Mr. Burckhardt is in- 
clined to think that Bruce’s sufferings in this respect must have 
been somewhat over-stated, as they can only be explained by a 
want of proper precaution. We cannot, however, see the grounds 
for such an opinion. We observe no want of such care in the 
caravan which Mr. Burckhardt accompanied; and yet, from an 
accidental concurrence of some untoward circumstances, his whole 
party ran no slight risk of perishing by thirst, and were relieved 
only by a bold measure from the danger; viz. that of sending some 
men to the Nile through a hostile tribe by a forced and rapid ex- 

edition, on whose return, unobserved by their enemies, the fate 
of the caravan seems chiefly to have depended. In other respects, 


the modern traveller does full justice to his distinguished pre- 
decessor. (P. 203.) . 


‘I must declare,’ says he, ‘ that acquainted as I am with the 
character of the Nubians, I cannot but sincerely admire the won- 
derful knowledge of men, firmness of character, and promptitude 
of mind, which furnished Bruce with the means of making his way 
through these savage inhospitable nations as an European. To 
travel as a native has its inconveniences and difficulties, but I take 
those, which Bruce encountered, to be of a nature much more in- 
tricate and serious, and such as a mind at once courageous, patient, 
and fertile in expedients could alone have surmounted.’ 


The appearance of the Mirage was singularly striking in the 
Nubian desert. Its colour was of the purest azure, and so clear 
that the shadows of the mountains in the horizon were reflected 
on it with great precision, which necessarily rendered this de- 
lusive imitation of water more perfect. In Egypt and Syria Mr, 
3. had usually observed this phenomenon of the deserts to be of 
a whitish colour, more resembling a mist, and seldom still. In 
Nubia, the appearance of water continued when he approached as 
near as two hundred yards, while in the other deserts he never . 
perceived it within halfa mile. The stories current relative to 
the Simoum, or Simoom, are regarded by Mr. Burckhardt as 
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much exaggerated; for he could meet with no authenticated story 
of their having proved fatal to man or beast. We have a stron 
impression, nevertheless, that we have met with accounts whic 
appeared to rest on very respectable testimony, of fatal effects 
occurring from this cause in the deserts of western Africa. It is 
apt to dry up the water that is kept in skins, unless they are of a 
thick hide; and this is an immediate cause of distress, as well as 
a possible cause of death. 

This first branch of the second journey closes with an account 
of the district of Berber, given with some degree of detail in com- 
parison with the ————— that arose for the collection of in- 
formation. We will advert to two or three of the most prominent 
features of it. 

The people are Arabs of the tribe of Meyrefab, their district 
not extending above eight hours’ journey along the river; and the 
profess to be able to produce a thousand fighting men, though Mr. 
B. conceives that this number about doubles the real amount. 
The chief is stiled Mek, an abbreviation for Melek, or king. 
He seems to be a potentate of very little authority, not venturing 
to place imposts on his own subjects; but deriving most of his re- 
venue frem exactions on merchants; and, as his country lies in the 
direct route (indeed the only one) from Egypt to Shendy and Sen- 
naar, his opportunities are not rare. The government is not he- 
reditary, the sovereign being appointed by the King of Sennaar, or 
rather purchasing his kingly office from that monarch. Four 
villages contain most of the population, in which the houses are 
nearly on a par with those of Upper Egypt; and the furniture is 
very scanty and mean. In general, the people are handsome, of 
a dark ete Fray dere colour; but this varies; if the mother be 
from Abyssinia, the hue is lighter, if a Negress, proportionably, 
more deep. The face is oval, the cheek-bones are not prominent, 
and the nose is not unfrequently altogether Grecian. The upper 
lip, however, comes nearer to that of the Negro, but is much less 
discordant with our ideas of beauty in the Meyrefab. 

As to the character of these people it is drawn in very dark co- 
lours indeed; yet we remark something so temperate in every de- 
scription by Mr. Burckhardt, that he 1s altogether the last writer 
whom we can suspect of exaggeration. Bad as his opinion is of all 


the oriental nations whom he saw, he considers the inhabitants of . 


the Berber as those who have the fewest good qualties to place in 
the opposite balance; unless, perhaps, the inhabitants of Souakin 
may be compared with them, Their good seems to be entirel 

summed up in a certain degree of merriness and jocularity, wit 

the negative virtue of not being proud; for their politeness, and 
even the warmth of their friendly professions, are only a cover for 
the blackest treachery and ingratitude. Habitual drunkenness, 
and lascivious intercourse with the females, are the most striking 
vices: but from these proceed such a progeny of secondary crimes, 
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that we can only consider them morally as among the lowest of 
savages. In food, indeed, they are abstemious: but their ceuntry 
offers little temptation to excess; Dhourra bread, with butter oc- 
casionally poured over it, being the main article of subsistence. 
Their employment consists in agriculture and — occupations. 
On the latter we will make no remarks. Their country is an 
entrepot for inland commerce, of which slaves form a large pro- 
portion; and consequently the duties levied compose the most im- 
portant feature of their commercial state. Their tillage is very bad, and 
usually effected by the spade, though a plough had made its ap- 
pearance among them. Corn pasa at not, and they only sow the 
dhourra once in the year; for, the bank of the Nile being high, 
much of their land can rarely be benefitted by natural irrigation; 
and their water-mills are so few that artificial irrigation is very 
far from general. Remains of old canals exist, but they have ap- 
avently long been unserviceable. 

‘the cattle are pastured during the winter and spring on the 
Bishareen mountains: in the hot weather, they are chiefly fed on 
the dry dhourra stalk; and in the autumn on the green herbs which 
spring up where the latter crop has grown, The sheepis of the 
hairy and not the wooily class, which renders it less valuable. 
The cow has the lump on the back; a breed now unknown in 
Egypt, though frequently represented on the ruined edifices of that 
empire. The camels and dromedaries are a remarkably fine race; 
their pedigrees are an object of care; and the breed is in much 
request in those countries with which they have commercial inter- 
course. 

With the exception of some mercantile statistics, we think we 
have now detailed the chief characteristics of the people of Ber- 
ber, Of their misceilaneous customs we have little notice in the 
volume before us, no opportunities having occurred of observing 
them with sufficient accuracy for description. 

Mr. Burckhardt remained about a fortnight in Berber, and then 

roceeded with the same caravan, much diminished in numbers, 
to Shendy, a journey occupying ten days. Rapacity from those 
in authority, and ill treatment, from his companions, as usual 
attended him on his way. The route presented a rather 
frequent succession of villages, and petty sovereignties depen- 
dant on Sennaar; in one of which, Damer, was established a 
species of hierarchical government under the rule of one supreme 
fakir; with several of a subordinate class, who dealt as much in 
magic as divinity. There was evidently some moral superiority 
in this people over their neighbours; and our traveller, possibly 
from his learning in the Mohammedan law, experinced a degree 
of hospitable treatment to which he had long been a stranger. 
‘The account of Shendy, with other matter interwoven with it, to 
which spot we have now attended our guide, occupies a very con- 
siderable portion of this publication; and, as we propose to part 
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company with him when he leaves that place te pursue another 
direction to the east, and the coast of the Red Sea, we will devote 
the little remaining space which we can spare to seme portions 
of the remarks offered at this point of his travels. | 

Mr. B. passed nearly a month at Shendy; and, as he constantly 
attended the market, which was held on a considerable scale once 
in the week, and in a smaller degree on other days, in his charac- 
ter as a petty trader, he had a tolerably fair insight into the com- 
mercial habits of the people, their articles of merchandise, and 
profits: but these are not matters of very general interest, and 
any reference which we may make to them will be only inciden- 
tal. Shendy is, next to Sennaar and Gonde in Darfour, the lar- 
gest place in eastern Soudan; containing nearly a thousand houses, 
mostly having courts within, and scattered widely over a consi- 
derable surface of ground. In some respects besides extent, the 
place was superior to Berber. The Mek was a person of more 
power, and far less rapacious towards merchants: his government 
was indeed too mild for the people whom he ruled; the punish- 
ments seldom exceeding fines and imprisonments, though the 
character of his subjects was little if any better than that of the 
people of Berber. ‘The wealth of Shendy was evidently more ex- 
tensive, and the agriculture somewhat better, but still languishing 
under indolence, obstinacy, and vile management: the cattle were 
very fine; and indeed there is reason to suppose that the breed 
improves as we ascend the Nile. With respect to other animals, 
the giraffe was found at no great distance, ostriches were very 
common, and the crocodiles in the river were extremely numer- 
ous. It appears from this traveller’s observations that crocodiles 
become attached to particular parts of rivers, so that the same 
stream will abound with them locally; and in other parts scarcely 
be ever visited by any of the tribe. The variety of points, at 
which Mr. B. met the Nile between Shendy and the Mediter- 
ranean, have enabled him to confirm this remark very satisfactorily. 
The flesh of these animals, when prepared as food, resembles very 
indifferent veal, with something of a fishy taste; of their usual size, 
in these parts he does not speak, mentioning only the length of 
one which he saw taken, viz. about twelve feet. 

The natives of this district are far from being good horsemen, 
though not very badly mounted. Of fire-arms they have but few; 
and persons who have never been in Arabia or Egypt are ex- 
tremely alarmed at the sight of a oun, though the great are very 
fond of becoming possessed of such an instrument. 


‘ Not having prevailed on me to remain, (says Mr. B.) the Mek 
wished to have my gun. He sent for it, and kept it for several 
days; and upon my earnest entreaties to have it returned, he sent 
me four Spanish dollars, ordering his slaves at the same time to 
carry me several dishes of bread and meat from his own kitchen, 
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Upon complaining to some of the inhabitants of this treatment, 
they replied that having now eaten of the Mek’s food I had be- 
come his friend, and that it would therefore be a disgrace to me 
to make any difficulty in parting with my gun. I was very sorry 
to lose it, especially when I considered in what countries I still in- 
tended to travel: but in my present circumstances four dollars were 
not to be despised. Seeing no chance, therefore, of either getting 
back my gun or obtaining a higher price for it, I accepted the 
Mek’s four dollars with manv professions of thanks.’ (P. 286.) 

So great is the timidity of these people when threatened with 
fire-arms, that Mr. B. is inclined to think that a military expedi- 
tion of discovery, provided with muskets, and proceeding with 
prudence and a regard to matters relating to health, might be al- 
most sure to reach the higher parts of the western Nile. There 
would be no re 3 im evenges camels to carry abundance of 
provisions: much of the desert might be avoided by keeping near 
the Nile: and the desert itself is of a very different character from 
those in western Africa or Syria, as we have before seen: present- 
ing many places, known to all good guides, where some vegetation 
and frequently water are to be found. From the data here before 
us, it certainly does appear that three hundred Europeans might 
perform such in expedition from Daraou in Upper Egypt to Sen- 
naar with considerable prospects of success, as far as the native 
people are concerned; but the jealousy of the governing powers 
in Egypt would in all likelihood prevent the possibility of com- 
mencing the journey. 

Although the inhabitants of Shendy are so much engaged in 
commerce, their ignorance respecting money is perfectly ridicu- 
lous. The Spanish dollar, that nearly universal medium of ex- 
change, is the only current coin among ‘them: this is not remark- 
able; but the mode of appreciating the value of it is singularl 
absurd, for a dollar bearing the superscription of Charles IIII. is 
more valuable that one of Charles II1., simply as having one more 
numeral added to the name. This mode of estimation leads to a 
practice of forgery, not unlike that which has prevailed in this 
country within the last two years, among the ingenious in such 
arts of’ changing one to ten by the alteration of letters. Mr. B. 
found a blacksmith effecting this transmutation on a dollar in his 
possession. It appears that, on a fair calculation, two thousand 
of these dollars find their way into east Soudan every year; and 
Mr. B. assures us that they never go back again, which must ne- 
cessarily occasion a constant drain on European silver: but we 
cannot think that he had knowledge enough of their trade to as- 
certain with precision a fact for which it would be difficult to ac- 
count; as the dollar, if never re-exported, though by some circui- 
tous channel, must probably otherwise diminish in its value. The 
trade of Shendy is with Egypt and Darfour; the merchants of the 
former speculating on small capitals, rarely exceeding fifteen 
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hundred dollars, and usually very far below. Their gains are 
surprizing, in spite of the numerous drawbacks on their trade from 
exactions and losses on the way, the average profit being one 
hundred and fifty per cent: but a vast proportion of it is wasted 
in debauchery at the places which they visit, where the inhabitants 
recover from the vices of the trader the money which they lost by 
his extortionate dealings. 

The Darfour merchants are a richer body, and employ larger 
capitals. ‘To pass over the usual articles of merchandise, which 
are not by any means scanty, we will mention only the inland 
slave-trade. Not fewer than five thousand of these unfortunate 
creatures, of both sexes, are sold in this country annually, of 
whom about fifteen hundred go to Egypt: their age is usually un- 
der fifteen; and the price varies singularly, not only according to 
the personal qualifications of the slave, but on account of presum- 
ed character, derived from the place whence he came, as the tra- 
ders conceive that very strong national distinctions exist in tem- 
per, docility, and general capacity, in the tribes from which the 
slaves are brought. Their treatment with the trader, especially 
when they are young, does not seem to be usually rigorous, but, 
when they are subsequently sold, their lot depends on the caprice 
of the master, and the particular country to which they are taken. 
The author’s general views on this subject will be best collected 
from a passage which we shall quote, and which must also form 
the conclusion of this article. 


‘The laudable efforts made in Europe, and particularly by 
England, to abolish the slave-trade, will, no doubt, in time, ex- 
tend a beneficial influence over the Negro countries of western 
and south-western Africa, from whence slaves have hitherto been 
drawn for the supply of the European traders; but there does not 
appear to be the smallest hope of the abolition of slavery in 
Africa itself. Were all the outlets of Soudan closed to the slave 
trade, and the caravans which now carry on the traffic with Bar- 
bary, Eaypt, and Arabia, prevented from procuring further sup- 
plies, still slavery would universally prevail in Soudan itself; for 
as long as those countries are possessed by Mussulmans, whose 
religion induces them to make war upon the idolatrous Negroes, 
whose domestic wants require a constant supply of servants and 
shepherds; and who, considering slaves as a medium of exchange 
in heu of money, are as eager to obtain them as other nations might 
be to explore the African mines, slavery must continue to exist 
in the heart of Africa; nor can it cease until the Negroes shall be- 
come possessed of the means of repelling the attacks and resis- 
ting the oppressions of their Mussulman neighbours. It is not 
from foreign nations that the blacks can hope for deliverance. 
The European governments Who have settlements on the coasts 
of Africa may contribute to it by commerce, and by the introduc: 
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tion among the Negroes of arts and industry, which must ultimate- 
ly lead them to a superiority over the Mussulmans in war. 
ican therefore will have done but little for the Blacks, if the 
abolition of the Atlantic slave-trade, which is trifling when com- 
pared with the slavery of the interior, is not followed up by some 
wise and grand plan, tending to the civilization of the continent. 
None presents a fairer prospect than the education of the sons of 
Africa in their own country, and by their own countrymen, pre- 
viously educated by Europeans. (P. 344.) 


This passage contains much that is worthy of attention from 
those men of enlarged and ‘benevolent views, who have already 
deeply concerned themselves in subjects of this description; and 
we have quoted it with faint hope that we may be accessory to a 
wider promulgation of Mr. Burckhardt’s ideas on this interesting 
matter, and by accident strike a chord which has been silent only 


in some minds from the absence of an external impulse to arouse 
it. 





Art. VILL. Sappho; a Tragedy, in five Acts. Translated from 


the German of F. Grillparzer. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. Black. 
1820. 


We hail the appearance of this tragedy as an augury of im- 
proving taste in the country that produced it. Much injury, in 
our opinion, has been done to the cause of sound literature, es- 
pecially among the Germans, by the fanciful erection of a new 
standard of merit under the name of the Composite or Gothic 
order of poetry. Into this class have been assorted a whole host 
of anomalous productions; and it would seem to have been deem- 
ed sufficient to excuse every extravagance of design, sentiment, 
or language, to say that the work was not of the classical school, 
but was constructed on a more irregular model;—that it “ parted 
from vulgar rules with a brave disorder,” 


‘¢ And snatched a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


The name of Gothic, in a word, instead of continuing to imply, 
as it once properly did, every species of rudeness and imperfec- 
tion, has been gradually changed into an excuse for those very 
faults, and at length has challenged applause instead of dreading 
reprobation. We are well aware of the storm of opposing criti- 
cism which these remarksare calculated to arouse; and we can hear 
the denunciations against insensibility to profound and new dissec- 
tions of the passions, and te fresh and vigorous figures of speech. We 
plead Mot guilty to any such charges, and have no fear of our 
acquittal on a fair trial by our peers. 


Waiving the discussion for the present, however, we may be 


allowed, with our avowed classical predilections, to congratulate 
the Gernian drama on such an addition to its dazzling but not 
always valuable treasures as the tragedy of ‘ Sappho;’ andbe it ob- 
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served that this tragedy is classical not only in story but in spirit and 
conduct. It is marked by one well sustained interest throughout; 
and, although the main character stands prominent as it should 
do, yet is it happily relieved by two, at least, subordinate per- 
sonages. The language, also, as far as we can judge from a trans- 
lation, is simple and correct; and we recognize a clearness, an 
intelligibility, an unaffected force, and a touching natural pathos, 
in the play, which we have welcomed with true delight. ‘That 
the naidas at Vienna so welcomed it, for nearly a hundred suc- 
cessive nights, is sufficient proof that, if wholesome food be laid 


before the public, well dressed, and attractively set out, they have | 


still as hearty an appetite for it as for the unhealthy kickshaws 
on which they may have fed for many seasons. The fact before 
us should encourage authors on the one hand, to return to the 
pure and only legitimate models of composition; and on the other, 
should deter them from sacrificing future fame to an unnecessary 
solicitude for present support, by acting as panders to a degraded 
taste which they have it in their power to improve. 

Phaon’s description of his first sight of Sappho is very animated: 


‘ Pha. When my father sent me to the games 
Of famed Olympia, how some inward voice, 
In whispers, told me Sappho should bear off 
Th’ immortal wreath of music and of song! 
How my heart burned within me with desire 
To see her lovely form! My courser sank 
Exhausted ere Olympia rose before me. 
I came:—but not the rapid coursing cars, 
The wrestler’s art, nor the disk’s joyous game 
Could entrance find into my prisoned soul. 
I cared not who might bear away the prize: 
I was to gain the loveliest and the best 
In seeing her who was the crown of women. 
And when the great and awful day arrived 
Destined to view the rivalry of song, 
Alceeus and Anacreon stood forth, 
But sung in vain; they could not loose the spell 
That bound my senses up. But, hark! the voice 
Of mingled murmur rises from the throng, 
Who fall respectful back on either hand, 
She comes, she comes! and in her hand a lyre 
Of polished gold; above the multitude, 
Mute with astonishment, she stood; her robe 
Of white, that flowed down to her delicate feet, 
Show’d like a streamlet o’er a bed of lilies. 
Green palm and laurel interwoven, formed 
‘The border of her robe and imaged glory. 
Happy device! that thus at once expressed 
The poet’s object and his recompense. 
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And, like the crimson-coloured clouds of morn 

That veil the bright pavilion of the sun, 

A purple mantle flowed adown her shoulders; 

While thro’ the raven tresses of her forehead 

Shone her white brow, whose arch of majesty 
Proclaimed superiority and triumph. 

Something within me whispered it was she;— 

It was thyself!—How the rejoicing thron 

Confirmed my fond imaginings, and belied 

The name of Sappho to the clouds of heaven! 

Then came thy song, and with it victory;— 

And, in the moment of ecstatic rapture, 

When from thy hand the lyre dropped down, I rushed 
Through the close eehitels and caught thine eye:— 
Then shrunk abashed, and covered with confusion.’ 


Certainly, some of the speeches are too long; and a want of 
adroit shies is betrayed in the scene before us, where Sappho 
and Phaon interchange too many personal narratives. Lovers, it 
should seem, might find some »resent subject for their tongues, 
quite as natural as recording at so much length all that they did 
and said on a former occasion. On this point, however, differ- 
ent opinions may be entertained. 

When Phaon has transferred his fickle love to Melitta, the in- 
terest in the fate of poor Sappho becomes very strong:—but we 
must advance to the well known catastrophe, which, we think, is 
here very nobly executed. Our readers shall judge. 


‘Act V. Scene VI.—Sapruo richly attired, with a purple mantle 
on her Shoulder’s, the laurel on her head, and a golden pe in her 
hands, appears on the steps of the colonnade, surrounded by her 
JSemale attendants, and advances with a solemn and mysterious 


air. A long pause. 


‘ Melitta. Oh Sappho! oh my mistress! 
‘ Sap. (with composure.) What wouldst thou? 
‘ Mel. The veil has fallen from my deluded eyes; 
O let me once again become thy slave: 
O take what is thine own, and pardon me! 
‘ Sap. (as before.) Dost thou think Sappho has a mind so mean 
As to accept an offering at thy hands? 
What is her own, she doth possess already! 
‘ Phaon. Oh, do but hear me, Sappho!— 
‘ Sap. Touch me not! 
The gods have consecrated me as theirs! 
‘ Pha. O deign to cast but one kind look upon me— 
‘Sap. Thou speak’st of feelings that are now no more. 
I sought for thee, and I have found myself. 
Thou canst make no impression on my heart! 
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My hopes henceforth must have a firmer stay. 
‘Pha. What dost thou hate me, then? 
‘ Sap. To love, to hate;— 
And dost thou think there is no middle space? 
I love thee; yes, thou still art dear to me, 
And ever wilt; but as a fellow-traveller 
With whom the chance of fortune may unite us 
For a short journey in the self-same vessel; 
But that completed, each departs his way; 
And yet we sometimes recollect with fondness 
The pleasing, kind associate of our way— 
(Her voice falters.) 
‘ Pha. (with emotion.) Sappho! 
‘ Sap. Be tranquil! let us part in peace; 
(Turning to the others.) 
And you the witnesses of Sappho’s tears, 
O pardon me; I will restrain the weakness. 
The bow can only show its force when bent! 
(She points to the altar in the back-ground,) 
Light on the altar of immortal Venus 
The sacred fire, that it may brighten up 
And glow in union with the flames of morn. 
(The altar is lighted.) 
And now retire, and leave me for a time; 
Here with my maidens I’d consult awhile. 
‘Rhamnes. You hear her pleasure; come, let us obey her! 
[ They retire. 
‘Sap. (advancing.) 
Ye high and holy denizens of Heaven! 
Who have endowed me with such numerous blessings, 
The gift of song, and all its inspiration, 
A heart to feel, a mind to think, and power 
To mould these thoughts in no unworthy verse, 
Ye have endowed me with these noble gifts; 
And for these blessings I return thee thanks. 
Ye have enwreathed my brow with victory; 
And sown my poetry in distant realms, 
To bud and blossom to eternity. 
My golden songs are on the lips of strangers; 
And but with earth shall Sappho’s name decay. 
Ye have my thanks! °*Tis given your poetess 
To sip, but drink not of life’s flower-crown’d cup. 
Lo, here I stand obedient to your mandates, 
And dash the flower-wreathed goblet from my lips! 
I have e’er done as ye commanded me; 
Deny me not life’s dinal recompense. 
Those who are marked as yours know not disease, 
Know not the weaknesses of mortal sickness; 
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In the full prime and blossom of existence, ~ 
Ye summon them to your celestial mansions:— 
Grant that my destiny be like to theirs! 
O suffer not your votary to become 
The scorn and outcast of her enemies; 
Of fools, who in their own conceit are wise. 
Ye have destroyed the flower—break now the stem. 
O, let me finish life as I began it! 
Preserve me from the terrors of this conflict; 
I feel myself too weak to wrestle longer. 
Give me the crown, acquit me in the field, 
(With an air of inspiration.) 
The flame of yondar altar burns more bright; 
Aurora bursts from the unfolding east. 
Yes, yes, my prayer is heard! Ye gods, I thank ye! 
Phaon—Melitta—here, approach! A friend 
| Kissing Phaon on the brow. 
From a far country kisses thee; thy mother 
Embracing Melitta. 
From the tomb sends this kiss to thee. And here— 
Here at the altar of immortal Venus 
Let the dark fate of love be now fulfilled. 
[ Hurries to the altar. 
‘ Rha. What is she doing? Her whole air and manner 
Breathe inspiration; and such light as beams 
From the Immortals plays around her brow. 
[ Sappho retires to an elevation on the shore, stretches her 
hands over the pair, and blesses thems 
‘Sap, Love be for man; be reverence for the gods! 
Enjoy your bliss—but oh, forget not Sappho! 
Thus do I pay the final debt of life. 
Bless them, ye gods! and take me to yourselves, 
[She precipitates herself from the rock into the deep below. 





Arr. IX.—Mr. Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 
[ Concluded from p. 247.} 


Or the learning illustrative of the ancient Delphi, Mr. Dodwell 
has been by no means sparing in his recent valuable work: but on 
the whole, we prefer the delineations of this stupendous scene 
with which Mr. Hughes has favoured us. The exact site of the 
Pythian temple seems never to have been satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed. Wheeler imagined that it stood on the spot now occupied by 
a Greek chapel, inclosed within the peribolus of an ancient tem- 
ple but his supposition is in defiance of all historical induction. 

odwell conjectured rightly that it was to be traced somewhere 
m the wretched village of Castri: but Mr. Hughes appears entitl- 
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ed to the merit of its actual discovery, and his hypothesis is con- 
firmed by a learned dissertation on the site of the Delphic temple 
by Dr. Butler, which he has inserted in the Appendix. 


‘From hence we passed through the wretched lanes of Castri 
to the palace of Apollo. Having gained admittance into the shed, 
we found it so dark and filthy, so full of a ‘corrupted atmosphere 
from old olive husks and the lees of wine, that we made a a 
retreat until a light could be procured, and the place ventilated by 
admission of the external air: after a considerable lapse of time 
our messenger returned witha small wax taper, which he had 
spre abstracted from some picture of the Panagia, for the only 

ights burned by the poor inhabitants are the dades, or slips of 
dry wood from the fir called pinus picea. By the faint glimmer- 
ing of this taper we began to explore the recesses of a building 
which appears actually to have been part of the great Pythian 
temple, though it be now degraded to so mean an appropriation. 
The wall which forms the northern side of the present shed, com- 
posed of large blocks of hewn stone, is nearly covered with an- 
tique inscriptions, those charms which our clerical guide attribut- 
ed to the work of Genii. These, from the porous nature of the 
stone, the corrosion of time, and accidental defacement, appear 
to defy the ingenuity of man to decypher; at least he who attempts 
the work ought to have a better day, better health, and longer 
time than fell to my lot at this period. After much consideration 
I at length fixed upon one block which seemed to offer the best 
chance of success, after which | was obliged to sit upon a heap 
of filth in a very painful posture to copy it, whilst Mr. Parker 
with great good-nature and patience held the wax-taper close to 
the stone. Thecharacters were souncouth, so many were effaced, 
and the stone so much decayed, that the document did not prove 
so satisfactory as I could have wished: but I was unable either to 
re-copy it or to attempt another, since the operation had cost me 
already near three hours of painful labour: still it was a pleasure 
to discover in it the name of the Pythian Apollo, which certainly 
tends to strengthen the conjecture, that the wall on which it is 
inscribed formed one side of the Pythian cella.— 

‘It would be imprudent to attempt a literal translation of this 
inscription, the lacunee are too numerous, and the inaccuracies 
too great; yet when | consider the nature of the inscribed tablet, 
and all the inconveniences attending the operation of transcribing 
it, | am rather surprised th:t so much sense can be elicited. 

‘In the first line the month Pokius is mentioned, and the ar- 
chonship of Strategus. 

‘In the second we find the month Heracleius, when a lady 
named Diczea, with the consent of her two sons Dorotheus and 
Aristomachus sold to the temple of the Pythian Apollo what from 
the letters of certain disjointed words appear to be one or more 
slaves, for the sum of three mine of silver, and that the bargain 
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was made according to law: in witness whereof the names of 
Nauxeinus, Callistratus, Dexitheus, and Damosenus, citizens of 
Amphissa, are subscribed.’ 


It is with reluctance that we pass over the learned and elabor- 
ate history of the successive Pythian temples, which follows, and 
hasten to that part of Mr. Hughes’s expedition which brought him 
into a close and familiar contact with Ali Pasha, the extraordinary 
chieftain who sways the fortunes of so large a portion of Greece. 
Mr. Hobhouse and Dr. Holland have furnished us with many in- 
ter: sting particulars both of Albania and its ruler: but, as the long 
residence of Mr. Hughes in loannina, the capital of his dominions, 
gave him more immediate opportunities of studying the policy and 
delineating the character of that powerful barbarian, he has been 
enabled to impart much interesting information which is not to be 
found in those authors. 

From Salona, (the ancient Amphissa,) our travellers determined 
to proceed by sea to Prevesa on the gulf of Actium, whence a 
journey of two or three days would bring them to the capital of 
Epirus. They anchored at the island of Santa Maura, which has 
obtained considerable importance since the occupation of Prevesa 
and the other ex-Venetian towns on the Albanian coast by Ali 
Pasha. It contains 12,000 inhabitants: but the quarantine-laws, 
which now extend through all the [onian islands, prevented Mr. H. 
from visiting the site of the temple of Apollo, or the famous pro- 
montory whence Sappho and other despairing lovers took their 
last leap, the “ Leucatew nimbosa cacumina montis.” From San- 
ta Maura they sailed in a small boat, and in a few hours saw the 
towers and forts of Prevesa dimty peering above the waves. The 
city itself presented a prospect truly oriental, with its gorgeously 

ainted seraglios, forts, and minarets, surrounding that fine inlet 
of the Ambracian gulf where Octavius and Antony contended for 
the empire of the world; while the dark mountains of Suli, and 
the snow-capt summits of Pindus, form the most magnificent back 
ground that can be pictured to the imagination. . 

Prevesa is a deplorable monument of the curses inflicted by 
despotism on mankind. It was once a flourishing town, blessed 
with an incomparable soil and a delicious climate: it carried on 
the finest fishery in the [onian sea; in short, says our traveller, it 
combined every advantage both of agriculture and commerce, and 
there, if any where, the visions of the golden age might be realized. 
Since Ali Pasha overthrew it, having defeated the French garrison 
under General Salsette, a melancholy change has taken place; 
and it is reduced to a population of 3000, who, worn down by 
famine and disease, stalk like spectres through the deserted 
streets. ‘The tears trickled down the cheeks of our venerable 
host while he recounted to us his misfortunes. He had been ob- 
liged to pay annually anexaction of 3000 piastres, though he had 
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ae means (the lastremnantof his olive-trees having been taken from 
him and given to an Albanian officer) of paying it. A lingering 
death by famine, as hundreds of his fellow-citizens had perished, 
seemed to await the poor man and his aged wife.’ Prevesa is, 
however, a favourite residence of the Pasha, and contains both 
his great naval depot and the finest of his palaces.—Nicopolis, 
the city of victory, founded by Augustus in memory of the battle 
of Actium, was diligently explored by Mr. Hughes; to whose per- 
spicuous narrative, and excellent notes, we must refer for a more 
particular elucidation of its remains. It is lamentable to reflect 
on the vicissitudes of flourishing cities. The Tasha is now mak- 
ing excavations among the splendid ruins of Nicopolis, and mag- 
nificent shafts and highly-wrought entablatures are carried of to 
be worked up in his forts and. serai at Prevesa;—the proudest 
memorials of the glory of Augustus thus supplying decorations to 
the mansion of an Albanian robber! Those who are addicted to 
antiquarian research will be gratified by Mr. H.’s minute descrip- 
tion of the ruins of the vast theatre, a Roman building on a Gre- 
cian plan. (Vol. i. p. 418.) The proscenium is 116 feet in 
breadth; in depth only 28 from the hyposcenium to the spot on 
which the actors entered. Here is the great difference between 
the ancient and our modern theatres. The former seem to have 
allowed too little room for stage-effect; and the circumstance 
shows very pointedly that the ancient audiences were not so much 
affected by pomp and spectacle, as we might be inclined to infer 
from the sarcasm of Horace on the theatrical taste of his day. 
For a considerable distance, the road to Arta (the ancient Am- 
bracia), which nearly equalled an English turnpike-road, follows 
the bending of the gulf: but nothing now remains of the former 
splendor of Ambracia, except its il sng citadel. From Arta, 
the travellers proceeded by a gradual descent into the plains of 
Ioannina; and a gentle eminence brought the city to their view, 
glittering with mosques and palaces! stretched along the shore of 
its magnificent lake. In a large open space occupied by vast 
cemeteries, they had a fine prospect of the grand serai of Litaritza, 
belonging to Ali Pasha, and those of Mouchtar and Vely, his sons. 
The interior of the city was like others in Turky, that part of the 
houses which faces the street being only a bare wall; and their 
windows, galleries, and doors communicating with the interior 
court. Stil a degree of neatness and stability was observable 
in the habitations of Ioannina, that is not often seen in Grecian 
towns. ‘The vizir had ordered for Mr. H.’s reception the house 
of Signore Nicolo Argyri, the son of a Greek gentleman, who had 
amassed vast wealth by successful commerce: but his beneficence 
was unbounded, and Ioannina, when she lost Anastasio Argyri 
Bretto, lost her best benefactor. His funeral obsequies were at- 
tended by half the city, and every person was anxious to impress 
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a parting kiss on his hand. He was the bosom-friend of the 
Pasha, who rarely passed a day out of his society. 

The first trait of Ali’s character, mentioned by Mr. Hughes, is 
a specimen of the basest ingratitude: 


‘A few days after the interment of old Anastasi, the pasha 
called Nicolo into his pr: sence to condole with him upon the loss 
they had mutually sustained. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, however, he took occasion to introduce the subject of his 
father’s will, expressing his entire satisfaction that his old friend 
had remembered him in it, since he understood that he had be- 
queathed him all his fine lands, gardens, and orange-groves in the 
vicinity of Arta, a legacy which he had indeed Rote promised 
him curing his lifetime. Poor Nicolo was struck with consterna- 
tion, being deprived at one blow of the best part of his inheritance: 
he just ventured to observe that he had not remarked any such 
item in his father’s testament, although he certainly had bequeath- 
ed to his Highness a diamond ring of vreat value. At these words 
the vizir’s countenance changed suddenly from that serenity in 
which he had studiously clothed it, and he declared vehemently 
that a son who thus violated the respect due to so excellent a 
father, in neglecting to fulfil his last promises, was not fit to live: 
Nicolo began now to tremble for his head; a possession upon which 
he set a still greater value than his land; he was therefore glad to 
appease the tyrant’s wrath by a speedy compromise, and humbly 
besought him to a cept both of the Arta estates and the ring, since 
the intention of his father was perfectly clear, although most un- 
accountably no document Tespecting it had been discovered.— 
Nicolo’s extravagancies and debaucheries soon gave the vizir op- 
portunities to strip him of his remaining property, and reduce him 
to the miserable state in which we found him, inhabiting a large 
mansion, with a revenue scarcely able to keep up the establish- 
ment of a cottage.’ 


The first interview with Ali Pasha is thus described: 


‘ Having passed through the other gates of the great court (of the 
serai of Litaritza) we found it crowded with a numerous retinue 
of guards, loitering about or seated on the ground and smoking 
pipes; intermingled with these, agas and beys might be distinguish- 
ed by jackets embroidered till they were as stiff as coats of mail, 
tatars by the lofty bonnet, dervishesby the sugar-loaf cap, chaoushes 
by their golden-knobbed sticks, and here and there a poor pe- 
titioner by his supplicating looks and dejected air. At the second 
gate, which leads into an inner area, is a small room, where the 

asha now sat listening to petitions and deciding causes, in the 
gate. Indeed he very much simplifies judicial proceedings, set- 
ing archons, muftis, cadis, and every other officer at defiance; 
his will is the only statute-book: in criminal matters, that admira- 
ble maxim of British jurisprudence, which tends to prevent the 
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execution of one innocent man, though nine guilty should escape, 
is here totally reversed,—hang ten provided you secure the offen- 
der. We entered the palace through a mean kind of hall, which 
is turned into a coach-house. From this place we ascended a 
flight of narrow slippery stone steps, into the habitable part of the 
seraglio, which is upon the first floor. Passing through a large 
room, which is appropriated to the retinue of the court, we were 
ushered into a very fine saloon, well furnished and adorned with 
gilding and carved wood: the floor was covered with a rich Persian 
carpet of immense size, the sofas of the divan were of the best 
Cyprus velvet fringed with gold, and the windows, formed of the 
largest plate-glass, brought into view the fine expanse cf the lake 
with its magnificent mountain-scenery.— We waited in this room 
about half an hour, during which time we were subjected to the 
inspection of nearly all the officers, slaves, and eunuchs of the 
palace.— 

‘ At length a chaoush came to announce that his Highness was 
ready to receive us; and we descended down the great staircase, 
impatient to view this extraordinary character. As we approach- 
ed the audience-chamber, I felt my heart palpitate at the thought 
of entering into the presence of a being whose steps in his dark 
career were marked indelibly by the stain of blood! At the en- 
trance of his apartment stood several Albanian guards, one of 
whom opened the door, and we marched into the reom saluting 
the vizir as we entered, who sat upon a lion’s skin at an angle of 
the divan, handsomely dressed;—a houka stood near him, which 
he is rather fond of exhibiting, as the use of it shows a consider- 
able strength of lungs. As soon as we were seated upon the 
divan he returned our salutation by placing his right hand upon 
his breast with a-gentle inclination of bis head, and expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing us in his capital. He then asked if we 
spoke Romaic. Colonel Church, though an excellent linguist, for 
political reasons pretended total ignorance of the language; Mr. 
Cockerell, from his intimate acquaintance with the manners of the 
Turks who admire reserve in youth, dissembled his true know- 
ledge; whilst Mr. Parker and myself confessed an ignorance 
which our short residence in Greece had not yet enabled us to 
overcome.—In the present instance Mr. Foresti acted as inter- 
preter-general. At a first introduction it could not be expected 
that we should acquire much insight into the character of this 
pasha: my own attention was directed chiefly to the contempla- 
tion of his couutenance, and this is in general no index of his 
mind. Here it is very difficult to find any traces of that blood- 
thirsty disposition, that ferocious appetite for revenge, that rest- 
Jess and inordinate ambition, that inexplicable cunning, which has 
marked his eventful career; the mien of his face on the contrary 
has an air of mildness in it, his front is open, his venerable white 
bread descending over his breast gives him a kind of patriarchal 
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appearance, whilst the silvery tones of his voice, and the familiar 
simplicity with which he addresses his attendants, strongly aid 
the deception.— 

‘Still after very attentive consideration I thought I could per- 
ceive certain indications of cruelty and perfidy beneath his gray 
eyebrows, with marks of deep craftiness and policy in the linea- 
ments of his forehead; there was something sarcastic in his smile, 
and even terrible in his laugh. His address was engaging, his 
figure very corpulent: his stature is rather below the middle size, 
and his waist long in proportion; he appears to greatest advantage 
as we now saw him seated on the divan, or on horseback.— 

‘Soon after our entrance, some young boys dressed in rich gar- 
ments, with their fine hair flowing over their shoulders, presented 
us with pipes, whose amber heads were ornamented with jewels: 
others brought us coffee in small china cups with golden soucups. 
Our conversation was very desultory. The vizir paid many hand- 
some compliments to our country, assuring us that he should al- 
ways feel happy whilst his territories afforded objects of curiosity 
and interest to his English friends. We assured him in return, 
that the theatre of his exploits would long continue to attract the 
regards not only of the English but all other nations. He seem- 
ed pleased at the compliment, inquired with much apparent in- 
terest respecting Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, asked us how 
long we had left Athens, and whether any discoveries had been 
made there lately by excavations.—Observing that I was incom- 
moded by sitting close to an immense fire piled up with logs of 
wood upon the hearth, he directed an Albanian attendant to place 
a large metal pan before mein lieu of a screen, saying, “ Young 
men require no fire at all; when I was young, | lived upon the 
mountains in the midst of snows and exposed to storms, with my 
toupheki on my shoulder and my Albanian capote, but I never 
cared for the cold.” He then turned to Colonel Church with an 
air of the greatest affability, for whatever displeasure he may feel 
he can mask it by the most complete veil of hypocrisy, and express- 
ed his hopes that he would stay at least a month with him in [oan- 
nina: this invitation was politely declined under plea of military 
orders, which obliged the Colonel to leave Albania next day. 
upon this the vizir requested another conference with him in the 
morning before his departure, and addressing himself to us said 
he hoped he should see us frequently, adding in the true style of 
oriental hyperbole, that his palace and all he possessed must be 
considered as our own. The conference was now broken up and 
we departed.’ 


It was impossible to have visited Ioannina at any time more 
favourable to the views of the author, as Ali Pasha, was then en- 
tertaining strong hopes of advantage from a political connection 
with Great Britain. Having rendered considerable services dur- 
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ing the war to his British allies, he confidently expected the ces- 
sion of some insular dependancy at its conclusion; for he had lon 
anxiously desired a footing in the Ionian isles, as well for the 
establishment of a more powerful marine and commercial depot, 
as for a place of security against any unfortunate reverses. He 
therefore cultivated the acquaintance and conciliated the regard 
_of every Englishman; and this favourable disposition, aided by the 
influence of Mr. Foresti, the British resident, induced this stern 
chieftain to treat Mr. Hughes and his party with an attention 
which he never showed before to travellers of any nation. 

Ioannina having been described by Dr. Holland and Mr. Hob- 
house, we omit the present traveller’s account of it. Between the 
bazar and the castron is a short street, in which is the city guard- 
house; the scene of the most cruel executions, when the vizir 
wishes to make a striking example. Here (Mr. Hughes states the 
fact from unquestionable authority, and we repeat it with horror,) 
criminals have been roasted alive before a slow fire, impaled, and 
skinned alive, others have had their extremities chopped off, and 
been left to perish with the skin of the face stripped over their 
necks.—As loannina is comparatively a modern city in Greece, 
it derives no interest from architectural remains. 

Mr. Hughes visited the beautiful kiosk, or pavilion, belonging 
to Ali Peske. at the northern extremity of the suburbs. It is si- 
tuated in the midst of extensive gardens, laid out with exquisite 
taste, and is the favourite place of his relaxations. Here, in a 
small room in the garden, he frequently administers justice and 
transacts military business: but there are not less than thirty of 
these retirements in and about loannina; and, as the vizir pe 
a different one every day, it is never known exactly where he is 
to be found. This management by no means proceeds from ter- 
ror, for he constantly rides on horseback attended only by a sin- 

le guard. His very confidence seems to be his protection, and 
the multitude fancy that he bears a charmed life. 

Several anecdotes of the Pasha’s cruelty.are recorded by Mr. 
Hughes, and some of them prompted us, as we read them, to ex- 
claim with the benevolent humorist in Tristram Shandy, when he 
heard poor Lefevre’s story from Trim, “ Would to God, that we 
were asleep.” It is nothing, however, to be told that, in many 
instances, the misfortunes of this unhappy people have been 
mitigated by the kindness and sometimes averted by the exertions 
of Mr. Foresti. From innumerable examples, the author has se- 
lected one, which strongly illustrates the character of the vizir, and 
the influence which the amiable consul had acquired over him.— 
{t is not an unfrequent policy of the tyrant to kee up a spirit of 


fear and subjection; by occasionally throwing downgto the lowest 
misery some person who has arrived at great prosperity, especial- 
ly if he has risen by the Pasha’s own assistance. Michael Mich- 
elachi, whose father had been one of the vizir’s oldest and most 
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faithful friends, was left by that person with all his fortune under 
the guardianship of his sovereign Ali did justice to the trust, 
educated the youth with the utmost care, at his maturity deliver- 
ed him the whole of his fortune, betrothed him to a rich heiress, 

and made him primate of the city:--But it suited the policy of 
the tyrant that the young man shoul fall. A set of witnesses 
were therefore suborned, who swore that Michelachi was in pos- 
session of the treasures which the Kalou Pasha’s (Ali’s predeces- 
sor) widow had secreted at her husband’s death; and Michelachi, 
being confronted with these wretches, was ordered to deliver up 
the treasure or pain of death. Conscious innocence, and disdain 
of so base an accusation, probably dictated an answer too high for 
the haughty spirit of Ali: who, in a tremendous tore, and with a 
countenance of the most horrid malignity, ordered the prisoner to 
the buldrun, a dark and damp dungeon, where he was heavily 


chained to the ground. ‘Terror and despair took possession of 


Toannina. Persons of all ranks and conditions went to the serai 
to intercede with the vizir, but he was too indignant to be ap- 
proached, and saw nobody during the day. Mr. “Foresti had re- 
turned from a journey late that evening, and found a deputation 
of the chief Greeks at his house, to inform him of what had be- 
fallen poor Michelachi. It was impossible for him to see the vizir 
that night, but on the next morning he arose with the sun, and 

made his appearance at the seraglio as soon as Ali had performed 
his morning ablutions. 


‘Mr. Foresti, having sent in his name, was admitted to the 
presence of the Pasha, and entered upon a conversation in the or- 
dinary routine of business, in order that he might not appear to 
come for the purpose of counteracting his designs. At last he 
casually observed, “ I see a vast number of people about the serai 
this morning, and the city also is quite in an uproar: I inquired 
the cause, but no one woald explain it to me till my cook inform- 
ed me that you have put to death my friend Michelachi. As I 
knew him to be an excellent man, I have to thank your High- 
ness, for not committing this act whilst the dragoman was here, 
who ‘might have spread very disgraceful inte Nigence about us at 
Constantinople. (V.) in a quick tone, “Ah! but IT have not 
killed him, he is alive at present.” (F.) « Then God be praised, 
lam heartly glad of it.” (V.) « But he has treated me shamefully; 
waidi ws *, my very heart burns within me at this conduct; how 
could a man whom I have brought up from his infancy in my own 
bosom make me this return!” (F.) “ Indeed if he has treated vou 
so, U shall be the first to condemn him; but has any opportunity 
been given him to prove his innocence? and whoare his accusers?” 

. 





**« My son,”’ a familiar expression, which he uses to an intimate ac- 
quaintance.” 
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¢V.) « Oh! a great many persons, both men and women, came here, 
and before the archbishop took solemn oaths, after kissing the 
Christian crucifixes, to the truth of their accusation.”’ (F.) « That 
may be; but are these accusers people of credit? and can you even 
believe their oaths against the word of such a man as you know 
Michelachi to be? Tnedien what people will say at the Porte, 
and what my government will think, when they hear that you 
have put to death or ruined one of your best friends upon such ev- 
idence!” (V.)* But wad/ ws, whatcanI now do, implicated as I am 
in this affair??? (F.) “ Why order instantly an examination con- 
cerning it.” (V.) “ Will you then take it into your hands and 
examine itr’? (F.) « To be sure I will do so, for your sake, even 
more than that of Michelachi; but you must release him on securi- 
ty, for he is at this time in chains, and may perish before his in- 
nocence can be proved.” (V.) “Take him then to the chamber 
over the treasury, station there a guard to prevent escape, and God 
prosper you in the business.”’ 

‘Mr. Foresti had little more to do. Taking with him the two 
primates of the city and the archbishop, they released the prisoner, 
and proceeded to his mansion, where they found his young and 
beautiful wife surrounded by her children and some friends in 
the greatest agony: they comforted her with the assurance that 
her husband was safe, and for form’s sake searched every part of 
the house for a treasure which they well knew had no existence. 
They then interrogated Michelachi and his accusers, which last 
were of course unabie to substantiate their charge; upon this they 
returned to the vizir, and reported the prisoner guiltless. The 
tyrant then pretended to fall into a terrible rage against the 
wretches whom he had himself suborned, and declared that they 
should suffer the cruelest of deaths; and it was only at the en- 
treaties of Michelachi, who threw himself at the vizir’s feet, join- 
ed by those of Mr. Foresti, that this sentence was not executed 
immediately. By a compromise, made to save the vizir’s credit, 
they were thrown into prison for a few months, and then released. 
Ali restored Michelachi again to favour, and has since more than 
once expressed his thanks to Mr. Foresti for saving him the dis- 
grace and pain of putting an innocent person to death.’ 


The second volume opens with some curious historical details 
respecting Ioannina, which are wholly original; and we owe many 
obligations to the industry and ingenuity of Mr. Hughes for hav- 
ing collected them. We cannot follow him into his learned view 
of the different nations who have inhabited Epirus, nor pursue the 
history of Ioannina through the middle ages to its present condi- 
tion. The experienced eye of Ali Pasha saw the advantages of 
its strong central situation; he made- it the focus of his extended 
dominion; and it has under him risen to its present splendor and 
magnitude. Its population is 40,000; and it contains two schools, 
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in which the ancient languages are taught, and to both of which 
are attached libraries. The chief commerce of the place is with 
Constantinople, Russia, Venice, and Malta. In return for shawls, 
turbans, amber from the former; velvets and hardware from Venice; 
from Russia, oxen and skins; from Malta, English manufactures 
and colonial produce; Loannina exports cotton from Livadia, raw 
silk from Thessaly and Salona, and sometimes grain. The im- 
ports are distributed over Epirus, and the merchants of Ioannina 
derive great profits from the trade. The climate is variable; the 
heat being oppressive in summer, and the cold intense in the 
winter. Fevers of all kinds are common, arising from various 
causes; such as habits of uncleanliness, and insalubrious dwellings, 
but above all from the great number of Albanese troops who are 
quartered by the vizir on the citizens. All domestic comfort 
vanishes from a family on which sometimes forty of these abandon- 
ed soldiers are quartered. An old Turkish gentleman, whom 
Mr. Hughes knew, had been obliged for months to support fifty of 
them, and all for some imaginary offence which he had given to 
the Pasha. 

Mr. H. had the good fortune to be invited to a Greek mar- 
riage-feast; and the coincidences of the modern ceremonies with 
those that were ebserved, on similar occasions, by the ancient 
Greeks, are striking. A nocturnal procession ahdere accom- 
panies the bridegroom, when he leads his spouse from the pater- 
nal mansion; and the bride walks with slow and apparently re- 
luctant steps, led by a matron on each side. Cemandiaiaden 
have misunderstood St. Paul’s expression yovasne mepiavesy, (1 Cor. 
c. 1x, v. 6.) but this part of the ceremony seems to elucidate it.— 
On the following day, the archbishop placed the tinsel crowns on 
the new couple, lighted the tapers and put the ring on the fingers. 
The loosening of the marriage-zone and the consummation are 
deferred till the third day, when the grand entertainment is given; 
but it seems that the marriage-feast is exclusively confined to the 
male guests, the sexes being separated at all convivial festivities. 
Copious libations to the rosy god succeed, with hymeneal songs 
to the discordant harmony of fiddles and guitars. Before sup- 
per, a fool or zany entertains the company by acting with a clown 
a kind of pantomime, the humour of which consists in practical 
jokes, such as hard raps on the clown’s pate, which delighted the 
spectators. The Albanitico dance succeeded, of which Mr. 
Hughes gives a pleasing and a learned discription. He is inclin- 
ed to think that it is a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic dance: but 
we always understood the Pyrrhic to have been a military dance 
evewAios opynois: see the note, vol. ii. p. 31. The rest of the en- 
tertainment we relate in Mr. Hughes’s own words: 


‘When supper was announced we all sat down, except the 
bridegroom, whose presence was excused, at a long table plenti- 
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fully supplied. In token of extreme civility, every person near 
us heaped food upon our plates, which sometimes presented such 
an heterogeneous mixture of fish, flesh, and fowl, that if we had 
been obliged to eat it this probably would have been our last meal. 
I observed a beautiful boy about six years old who sat next me 
cramming himself till he could scarcely breathe; the little urchin 
seemed so determined that I should follow his example that he 
generally put half his mess upon my plate. Mr. Parker hs gral 
ing to sneeze at this entertainment, he was quite electrified by 
the boisterous congratulatory vivas of the guests. This custom 
is very general in the south of Europe, and seems to be a remnant of 
a very ancient superstition.* In the mean time the guests poured 
down copious draughts of wine, toasting the bride and bridegroom, 
the English Milordi, Signore Alessio, and others: and now it was 
that I fancied I could discover the meaning of old Anacreon in 
some of his Bacchanalian expressions from the manner in which 
these Grecian topers drank, (2uv¢/) many of whom filled two and 
others even three goblets with wine; then taking up one with the right 
hand they applied it to their lips pouring the contents of the other 
two into it with the left, and never moving the cup from the mouth 
till the whole of the liquor was despatched: these triplets were 
received by the rest of the company with unbounded applause. 
Possibly the celebrated Thracian Amystis may have been a similar 


trial of Bacchanalian skill, and not a goblet, as it is generally 
rendered. 


Neu multi Damalis meri 


Bassum Threicia vincat AMYSTIDE. 


The feast was kept up with great merriment and noise till Signore 
Melas came in to pay us the highest compliment in his power, by 
introducing us into the gyneeconitis, where the ladies were assem- 
bled. In passing through the gallery or portico we observed a 
great quantity of rich bed-furniture, consisting of purple velvet 
embroidered with gold, which is always sent with the bride and 
displayed for public admiration upon these occasions. We had 
heard that Ioannina was celebrated for the beauty and fine com- 
plexion of its females; and certainly we were not disappointed 


‘* The custom of ‘‘ adoring the sneeze” is alluded to by many authors. 
Athenzus mentions it by the phrase rragnous xrpocxureiv, referring the 
originof the custom to that general idea of sanctity which was attached 
to the head: ‘ors tepov evogesZov Tuy xepaany, lib. ii. c. 25. Xenophon in his 
Expedition of Cyrus (lib iii.) relates the curious effect which an acciden- 
tal sneeze had upon the whole Grecian army, who all with one accord 
adoredit asadeity--nesas opunt ws Stov. By many however the sneeze was con- 
sidered rather in the light of a disease, or at least as the indication of one, 
and thence arose the ancient form of ‘civility from the by standers in the 


words ZEY ZQZON, from which the Italian Viva is derived, and the 
English expression of “* God bless you.” ” 
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when we entered into the apartment where a party of the most 
charming women in this mr rs were collected together. They 
sat in a large circle round the room, superbly attired, but the 
liquid lustre of their eyes put to shame the jewels that sparkled in 
their raven tresses. The reflection came forcibly across the mind, 
what brutes the men must be who could desert the society of such 
masterpieces of excelling nature, to indulge in the low gratifica- 
tions of riotous intemperance! By the smiles and whispers that 
went round the circle, we soon perceived that our appearance ex- 
cited much curiosity, and that our persons and rite tec of our 
dress became subjected to the minutest scrutiny. e were seat- 
ed on each side the little bride, who was scarcely twelve years of 
age, and was comparatively so girlish that it required a great 
stretch of imagination to consider her in the character of a matron. 
She was magnificently dressed, the value of the jewels with which 
she was adorned being estimated at about 2000I.; an ancient fam- 
ily appendage (that rxaaev xriza of the Greek tragedians) in the 
shape of an old nurse, stood near her, and this Argus was active- 
ly employed in guarding her charge and repelling the advances 
of Signore Melas, who was anxious to impress the marks of his 
affection upon the lips of his betrothed. One of the Albanian guards 
having brought in coffee, the young lady arose and with a very 
pretty air handed it to Mr. Parker and myself, who were obliged 
to suffer this inversion of the right order of things and accommo- 
date ourselves to the custom of the place. We observed that her 
manners and deportment were accompanied with a great share of 
mildness and affability; but her features had not sufficiently ex- 
panded to judge of their-expression: it appeared to us that her 
countenance might become interesting but by no means handsome. 
She was a daughter of the chief primate of Ioannina, and her 
dowry was said to be very considerable. After remaining about 
an hour in the gyneeconitis we took our leave; but in quitting the 
room we senbeeed a number of faces peeping out of an opposite 
iatticed window and found that a large party of young unmarried 
girls had been keeping the feast in a different appartment, separ- 
ated both from men and women. The band of music accom- 
panied us back to our lodging, where we arrived about mid- 
night.’ 

As we do not pretend to give an exact analysis of Mr. Hughes’s 
voluminous work, we must pass over much of the interesting in- 
formation which his residence at Ioannina enabled him to collect: 
but the most valuable portion of his narrative is that which contains 
his minute biographical and political portraiture of Ali Pasha, and 
which is as correctly and vividly before our eye as if the barbar- 
ian had himself been sitting for it. The subsequent anecdote of 
him we must not withhold from our readers: 


‘ This afternoon we thought proper to call and pay our respects 
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to the vizir. We found him at his serai of Litaritza, in his fa- 
vourite little Albanian room, the only one in which we ever saw 
him more than once. His prime minister was with him, named 
Mahomet Effendi, a silly old man who studies astrology and occult 
sciences till he thinks himself gifted with inspiration, and will 
pore for many hours together over an old globe, though he knows 
not whether the earth move round the sun, or the contrary: but he 
is withal a violent bigot, fierce and implacable against heretics or 
unbelievers, and ready to excute the most horrid commands of his 
despotic ruler. 

« The dress of the vizirboth now and at other times appeared cost- 
ly but never gaudy; his magnificence shone rather in the bril- 
liants that actually covered the walls of this apartment. He is ex- 
tremely fond of thus concentrating his wealth into a small com- 
pass; certainly it is useful to guard against the possible effects of 
a reverse of fortune, A little before our neiirbal in his dominions 
he had purchased six pearls, said to be the largest in Europe, and 
since our departure he has bought a diamond from the ex-King 
of Sweden at the price of 13,0001. which, with a number of others, 
he has had camel into a star, in imitation of one which he saw 
upon the coat of Sir Frederic Adam: this he now wears upon his 
breast, and calls it “ his order.*’ 

‘He was in such good humour this day that he would not suffer 
us to depart when we had finished our first pipe, but ordered a 
second and a third: he spoke freely upon the reverses of Bonaparte, 
informed us of the defection of Murat from the French cause, and 
called for a very fine Turkish map of Furope that we might point 
out to him the geographical situation of the armies at this time 
contending about the lihertics of the world. He appeared very 
ignorant, like all the Turks, in geography, not knowing where to 
look for Malta, or even for Ancona, which it behoved him much 
to know as an important seaport opposite his own coasts. Mr. 
Pouqueville indeed assured me, that Ali once questioned him up- 
on the expediency of sending a ship of war to be coppered and 
rigged at Paris, and at another time wished the French army a 
fair wind to carry themto Vienna. Constantinople being a seaport, 
the Turks presume to think that every other capital city must 
necessarily be so too, Our conversation turned chief upon the 
great military events at this time pending: he spoke of his own 
wars as petty actions in comparison with the extensive operations 
of the great continental armies; though, subsequently, when I 
was better able to converse with him in Romaic, he Selohed some 
of his adventures with great apparent satisfaction. He asked us 
how we liked his Albanian room; and upon our expressing appro- 
bation of its comfortable appearance, he said, with some degree of 
vanity, that in this he was his own architect. At our leaving the . 
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palace he requested us to call frequently upon him, and as usual 
made us an offer of all his possessions.’ 


Ali’s court is supported with considerable splendor and expense. 
In addition to his proper officers, his palaces are crowded with a 
multitude of dependents, skilled in all the arts of adulation. 
While Mr. Hughes was at Ioannina, a Turkish dervish and a 
Greek artizan had cheated him'of large sums under the pretence 
of making a panacea, or elixir, which was to render him immor- 
tal. 

This barbarian is peculiarly ingenious in extorting money from 
his subjects. At the dawn of day, the travellers were alarmed 
by the cries of their old hostess, Nicolo’s mother, who ran up 
howling and crossing herself, entreating them to interfere in her 
behalf with the Pasha. ‘The cause of all this affliction was, that 
his Highness had that morning sent her a present of ten kiloes of 
wheat. Astonished that so handsome a gift should have raised 
this storm of emotion, Mr. H. and his friend were inclined to 
think that she was out of her senses, until the by-standers inform- 
ed them that this present must be remunerated at double the market- 
price, and that the messenger was in the house waiting for the 
money. Once, however, this execrable tyrant had nearly gone 
too far. In 1812, having taken advantage of a deficient season 
to establish a monopoly of corn, the wretched populace, reduc- 
ed to the bitterest extremity, assembled in vast crowds round his se- 
rai, demandingbread or death. The Albanian guards were about to 
fire, but Ali ordered them to forbear, and told the people that, if 
they would disperse, they should be satisfied. Mr. Hughesenumer- 
ates a variety of other trieks practised by this unfeeling despot to 
raise money:—but his grand system is that of the chifflicks. His 
aim is to be the greatest landed proprietor in his dominions, and 
with this view he contrives to buy the portion of some indigent 
owner; or, if he is unable to effect a purchase, he sends troops 
successively to make a long sojourn in the dovoted villa; when 
the accumulated miseries of this military visitation drive the in- 
habitants to despair: and, throwing up the land into the tyrant’s 
hands they are contented toremain onitas tenants at will, receiving a 
smal! portion of the produce forthe labour of cultivation. ‘Thus the 
free villa becomes a chifflick: that is, the vizir first takes his usual 
tithe of the produce, and the remainder is divided into three por- 
tions, of which he receives two. When we peruse these details, we 
blush for the patience of mankind. The country thus governed is 
little better than a dreary dungeon to its population: escape or 
emigration is impossible; no man can travel without a special 
licence; the frontiers and passes are strictly guarded; and, if any 
mane should go beyond the barriers, his property would be con- 
iscated, and his family cast into prison. 

Of these volumes a large space is devoted to the biography of 
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this savage, of whom our readers must by this time have read 
more than enough. It is a more regular and detailed account of 
his adventurous life than we have before seen, and the causes of 
his elevation are more accurately traced in it: the whole reflecting 
the highest credit on the author. In this valuable document, the 
fortunes of Ali are followed from their beginning; tracing his sin- 
gular progress from the captainship of a band of robbers to his 
acquisition of the pashalick; with his enterprize against the Su- 
liotes, and their heroic and persevering resistance, down to the 
unfortunate events which destroyed the independence and hap- 
piness of Parga (that indelible stain on the British councils):—a 
series of events illustrating the teachery, cruelty, and talents of 
an individual, whom for wise but mysterious purposes Providence 
seems to have permitted to exist as the scourge and terror 
of his species. This part of the work concludes with an 
admirable summary of his character:—but we must take our leave 
of Mr. Hughes, with a reflection or two which the perusal of his 
volumes has strongly forced on our minds. 

The condition of the modern Greeks is well calculated to move 
the sympathies of every generous bosom in their behalf. If the 
remark of Madame de Stael be just, that Italy is as interesting a 
subject of contemplation on account of what it is capable of being 
hereafter, as it is when we consider what it has been in former 
ages, with how much force does the observation apply to Greecer 
Appearances have of late been perceptible in this beautiful country, 
which inspire us withan undefined and mysterious hope that she may 
start up amit her lethargy, and assert once more a name among 
nations. Whether these indications are the opening beams of free- 
dom and happiness to that oppressed race, or the deceitful gleams 
of a vaporous atmosphere, is for the present hidden within the 
secret destinations of Him who metes out to empires and states 
the periods of rise, decay, and renovation: but much is previous- 
ly to be done, before the moral soil will be fit for culture. Su- 
perstition has so debased and emasculated the universal mind 
of the country, that the gift of freedom would for the present be 
little more than nominal, and itis only from a more advanced 
state of public knowlege that so sublime a vision can be realized: 


“« Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebrasque necesse est, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diei 
Discutiant, sed nature species ratioque.” 
Lucxet. |. i. v. 147. 


We rejoice, therefore, to find from the testimony of Mr. Hughes, 
as well as from other travellers in Greece, that literature is ra- 
pidly awakening in that country, at Athens, at Ioannina, and at 
Zante, institutions liberally endowed and judiciously framed have 
for some time subsisted, from which the most flattering omens may 
be derived of an ameliorated education, and of the general and 
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diffusive ardour with which the ancient writers are eultivated b 
the rising generation. Itis from these beginnings that we anti- 
cipate an auspicious change in the moral and political condition 
of Greece: for a familiarity with those high models must by de- 
grees animate them into warm and inextinguishable aspirations af- 
ter that freedom to which they owed their greatness:—that Lox» 
e#Bares, that untrodden soul, without which a nation can never 
arrive at real and durable glory. 





— 


Axt. X.—The Journey in Quest of a Wife—From the German 
of Schreiber. 





Dinner was over—my mother had taken up her knitting appa- 
ratus, and I was picking my teeth and amusing myself with build- 
ing castles in the air, when my attention was roused by the unu- 
sual number of the good lady’s hems, which seemed to be a pre- 
lude to some extraordinary communication. At length, out it 
came. “My dear Tom,” said she, “yesterday was your birth- 
day; you are now twenty-three; and it is high time you should be 
looking about for a good match: a man must marry some time or 
other, but he should take care he does so ere it be too late, for that is 
as bad as too soon.”—“ Why, mother,” answered I, —— , «7 
am not much disinclined to ‘change my situation,’ as the phrase 
goes, but [ have never yet been fortunate enough to meet with the 

irl who could induce me to become a Benedict.” 

While I was speaking, my mamma had opened her china snuff- 
box, and witha knowing look, held a pinch betwixt her finger and 


her thumb—*« What would you think now,” said she, after a pause, 
and eyeing me through her spectacles, “ what would you think of 
little Doris, the Upper Forrester’s daughter?” 

I shook my head—* She is well enough to pass wey an hour or 


so with occasionally, for she is a good-humoured, lively thing; but 
she is like the lillies of the valley, which toil not, neither do they 
spin.” 

, «Son, she has ten thousand dollars in the bank, and they can 
set the looms agoing. You know our estate is burthened with 
debt; and, as you now think of keeping house for yourself, and 
wont make use of your friends’ influence to procure a place under 
government for you »» «My good mother,” interrupted I, 
“once for all, that is out of the question; one who has any pre- 
tensions to the character of an honest man, cuts but a sorry figure 
now-a-days as a man in office. For my own part, I can only go 
straight forwards, and it would not be easy to avoid every now and 
then treading on the kibe of some placeman or other, or giving him a 
jerk with my elbow; and I should gain nothing but vexation for 
my pains. No, no; I will travel, and endeavour to suit myself to 
my mind.” , : 

«‘ But do you know what the expression ‘ getting suited’ means? 
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_i took her hand—*« Mother,” cried I, “ most fully do I appre- 
ciate the force of the expression, for I have seen it so completely 
exemplified in my own famity; during my father’s life, he and 
yourself had but one heart—one will.” | 

This, was touching the right string, and decided the question 
at once. My mother sinel her spectacles, gave me her blessing, 
and desired me to travel. 

My portmanteau was soon packed; and almost before I could 
bestow a serious thought on the object of my journey, I found my- 
self seated in the coach for B—. I was ashamed, however, to 
turn back, and determined to give myself up to the guidance of 
my lucky star. I had several acquaintances in B—, and loitered 
away some weeks with them, and among what is called the good 
society of the place. Here there was no lack of pretty maidens, 
all ready and willing to get married; but their forward manners, 
and total want of feminine delicacy, soon convinced me that this 
was not the place * to be suited.” For the most part, their ideas 
of life were gathered from the shelves of the circulating library; 
and of gentility, from the miserable flounderings of a set of strol- 
ling players who sometimes visited the town. In short, their 
small accomplishments sat on them with about as much grace and 
propriety as the glass beads and tinsel of the Europeans do on the 
necks of savages. One young creature, however, attracted my at- 
tention by her naivete and engaging disposition. I determined 
to make her acquaintance, and found no difficulty in procuring 
an introduction to her father’s house. She was the only child of 
a rich contractor, who had amassed a considerable fortune during 
the war, and now lived very comfortably on hisincome. Wilhel- 
mine played the harpsicord a little, sung a little, drew a little, 
and had a smattering of French and Italian; but it was easy to 
perceive that she laid claims to excellence in all these acquire- 
ments. Throughout the house there was great splendour, with- 
out the slightest particle of taste. Miss was the idol of her pa- 
rents, over whom she exercised unlimited sway; and the surest 
— shortest road to the eld people’s hearts, was by praising their 

arling. 

It Souk have been no very difficult matter for me to have won 
this damsel’s hand, had I been so inclined, for besides that. she 
showed some sort of penchant for me, the Von before my name 
was a powerful recommendation with old square-toes; but I felt 
that she was not at all calculated to make a wife for a domestic 
man like myself, and a letter which I soon afterwards received 
from my mother, wherein she expressed the same opinion, deter- 
mined me to look elsewhere for a sposa. 

I left B—, in company with a fellow-collegian who was goin 
to S— on business, and, as I wished to-see that town, we agree 
to travel together. In the inn at Lunan, where we stopt for the 
night, we fell in with some strangers, a gentleman from S—, with 
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his son, and a young lady, his ward. We met together at supper, 
and the conversation soon took an easy and lively turn. It is 
true, the elder of the two men spoke seldom, but he smiled often, 
and, as they say, at the right place, and looked as if he could say 
a great deal on every subject, if he would. He made up for his 
silence, however, by keeping the bottle continually on the move. 
The son was completely the reverse of his father; his tongue nev- 
er lay still, although his ideas were not of the most brilliant order. 
The young lady remained silent, and apparently absorbed in her 
own thoughts; she had a tall, elegant person, handsome features, 
with a mild and somewhat melancholy expression, and she ap- 
peared to*have recently shed tears. I gathered, from what pas- 
sed at table, and afterwards from the landlord, that she was cal- 
led Adeline; that her father, Major Lindenow, had fallen in bat- 
tle, leaving her to the protection of his friend Colonel Sternbach, 
who now lived on his estate, near Lunan: that Colonel Sternbach 
had sent her to be educated at S—, where she resided with his 
br >ther-in-law, the Senator Seldorf, with whom I had just supped: 
that the Colonel now lay dangerously ill, and that Seldorf, who 
expected to inherit bis estates, was on his return from visiting him. 

Although Adeline had never once deigned to look at me, yet 
there was a something about her that interested me exceedingly 
in her favour. Old Seldorf, on learning my intention of remain- 
ing a few days in S—, gave me a pressing invitation to visit him 
and his family. His son drank to our better acquaintance, and 
swore that one’s time might be spent at S—in the most delight- 
ful way in the world, and that even a University life did not sur- 
pass it. He offered, as my travelling friend quitted me here, to 
fill the vacant place in my carriage, to save me, as he said, from 
the blue devils. 

On any other occasion I could willingly have dispensed with 
the youngster’s good intentions, for there is nothing in which I 
take greater delight, than, when seated snugly in a corner of the 
vehicle, I can give myself up undisturbed to every fancy, and lux- 
uriate in all the delights of castle-building. Now, however, I de- 
termined for once to forego my favourite gratification, and accee- 
ded to his proposal, as I thoug t it might afford me an opportuni- 
ty of learning something more of Adeline, into whose good opinion 
I felt a strong inclination to ingratiate myself. 

Karly on the following morning we set out from Lunan, and 
for several miles, my new companion troubled me but little with 
his remarks, as he almost immediately began to snore; but he soon 
awoke, and then talked all in a breath about his college adven- 
tures, his connections in S—, his two sisters, Adeline, and his 
prospects of getting a place. “I shall then,” added he, rubbing 
his hands, “marry Adeline; for you know a wife is a necessary 
appendage to a man, when he becomes of consequence in the 
state.” 
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This piece of intelligence was not of the most pleasant des- 
eription —« So,” said I, doubtless with a sheepish enough look, 
“ you have confessed that Adeline is perfectly indifferent to you, 
and yet you mean to marry her; how can you expect happiness 
from nt 4 an union?’—* Pooh, pooh,” said he; “ my dear fellow, 
your ideas of marriage are quite out of date: the husband has only 
to take care that his wife keeps within proper bounds—that she 
attends to her family, and kitchen concerns—receives the guests 
—and so forth. The Orientals have far better notions of matri- 
mony than we in the north; among them the wife is neither more 
nor less than the principal slave; and that, according to my view of 
the matters, is what she ought to be, and not a whit more.” 

« But Adeline—” said I, impatiently. 

« Adeline,” answered he, * has ridiculous whims, like all other 
girls who have not yet reached a certain age. She has nothing to 
boast of but her pretty face, and has hitherto lived in complete 
dependence. My uncle, indeed, lets her want for nothing; but 
then he is daily expected to set out on his journey for the other 
world, in which case, she must be glad to get a comfortable set- 
tlement. During the last two years she has taken the charge of 
our domestic concerns, for my sisters do not trouble their heads 
much about such matters. 

I was now enabled to forma tolerably good guess of Adeline’s 
situation, and her misfortunes imparted an additional interest to 
her in my eyes. , : 

On the second day after my arrival at S—, I received an invi- 
tation from the elder Seldorf, which I readily accepted. The sis- 
ters were a pair of dolls, who displayed their accomplishments 
exactly as if they wished to let them out to hire. The youngest 
of the two played a few musty waltzes on the piano, and the other 
sung a bravura, in a style that made my very flesh creep. Ade- 
line busied herself about the house, and it was easy to see that 
the management of every thing was in-her hands. She seemed a 
little more cheerful than when I saw her at Lunan; still her coun- 
tenance bore evident traces of dejection. Whilst the sisters were 
acting their parts, she sat down to her needle, from which she 
seldom looked up: her future lord and master showed her very 
little attention, and I could almost imagine she treated him with 
contempt. 

[ felt completely out of humour, and had risen to go away, 
when it came into the old gentleman’s head to ask his paar 
to declaim: neither of the misses, however, was 7’ the vein; and 
he then applied to me, to favour them with a specimen of my 
rhetorical powers. | 

I was vain enough to accede to this request, for I flattered my- 
sel! that I should now be enabled to make some impression on 
Adeline. ier | gave me the Cassandra of Schiller. I had often 
read aloud, and understood at least accentuation, and modulation 
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of tone. When I finished, all were lavish of their applause, but 
I was attentive only to Adeline, whose eats eye now seem- 
ed to regard me somewhat more attentively. 

From henceforward I continued to visit the Senator almost dai- 
ly, but never found an opportunity of seeing Adeline alone. She 
was ever engaged in her domestic occupations, and when she 
sometimes came for a few minutes into the room, the sisters had 
re some pretext or other to prevent my addressing a word to 

er. 

As the family were one evening assembled as usual, the con- 
versation happened to turn on women and marriage. The father 
gave it as his opinion, that the principal point to be attended to, 
was, whether or not the bride had a weighty purse.—Young Sel- 
dorf was of an opposite way of thinking. “Money,” said he, 
“ gives the wife a claim to lord it over her husband, which she is 
always sure to avail herself of, and it is therefore dangerous to 
marry for that alone.” The two girls coincided with their father, 
and supported the contest with a deal of stuff, in favour of rich 
daughters, or, in other words, of themselves. | 

This annoyed me, for Adeline’s sake, although she did not ap- 
pear to notice any thing that had passed—lI now took up the 
cudgels, and said, “ According to my notions, a woman’s value 
is not to be estimated by what she has, but by what she is.. Wo- 
men have, for the most part, juster views of the value of things 
than men, and none but such as are of a coarse and common na- 
ture will ever wish to make their dowry a pretext for exercising 
undue control.” While 1 was talking in this ridiculous strain, 
with more than ordinary warmth, Adeline continued quietly at 
her work, and the sisters winked and made faces to each other. 
[ got vexed, and took my leave——When I reached home, I re- 
proached myself for my folly. My observations had pointed too 
strongly at Adeline, of whom, as she was totally without fortune, 
it was impossible for me to think seriously; and uncomfortable as 
her situation in the family was, this conduct of mine had been 
calculated only to render it more so. I now therefore determi- 
ned to be more sparing of my visits, and actually staid away two 
whole days. On the evening of the third, however, I met Adeline 
by chance at a friend’s house, and, as it was already late, civility 
obliged me to offer to see her home. 

“If you are going that way at any rate,” said she, somewhat re- 
servedly. Mr. Seldorf lived at some distance, but i don’t know 
how it happened, we did not choose the nearest road to his house. 
[had persuaded her to take my arm, and we fell into a conversa- 
tion, which soon became interesting. I declared, in the most un- 
reserved manner my opinion of the Misses 8. and touched, by the 
way, on Adeline’s own situation. She seemed affected, and said, 
« Though education and circumstances may produce in us faults 
for which we are not to blame, they often, at the same time, put 
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it in our power to do much good, for which, probably, we do not 
deserve praise. If I have obtained juster views of life than I 
should otherwise have possessed, I am indebted for them to the 
excellent clergyman who brought me up; anid if I am not easily 
disquieted or ruffled, it is doubtless owing to my natural frame of 
mind. One person is differently constituted from another; and 
besides, [have passed through a severe school.” She said this 
with so much sweetness and unaffected modesty, that at this mo- 
ment I could have pressed her to my heart—lI could have offer- 
ed her my hand. 

I thought of my mother, and what a treasure I should present 
her with in this maiden; and the blow would perhaps have been 
struck on the instant, had not, luckily or unluckily, young Sel- 
dorf just at this juncture made his appearance, and most unmer- 
cifully set all my fine emotions to flight witia his rapid raillery. 
On reaching the house, I mechanically followed him up stairs, 
where I found the family in confusion, owing to some disagreea- 
ble piece of news which they had just received. The Senator 
took his son aside, and whispered something in his ear. I heard 
the words “ Sternbach” and « Will” frequently repeated. As 
the matter did not concern me, I paid no further attention to it, 
but I merely wished to remain until Adeline (who had gone to 
change her dress) should return. As I saw, however, that m 
presence was irksome to the party, I departed, without being able 
to wish her a good-night. 

The following day, some friends of mine persuaded me to join 
them in an excursion to Lunan, where there was a fair, at which 
all the gay folks of the neighbourhood were expected to be pre- 
sent. Inthe inn where we alighted, there was a sort of ball; the 
dancing had already begun, and my companions soon joined in the 
throng, and continued till late in the evening, when, as we were 
preparing to return, we were surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of young Seldorf. He came from the seat of his uncle, who 
had expired a few hours before. The young man was in the high- 
est spirits, and talked incessantly of his good luck that Colonel 
Sternbach had not had time to make a will. He called for cham- 
paigne and claret, and gave loose to his satisfaction in the most 
extravagant manner. I was extremely disgusted with this con- 
duct, but, as 1 did not wish to break up the party, I made no ob- 
jection to remain, The joviality of Seldorf, however, appeared 
to have something singular and unnatural about it. He drank 
beyond all moderation. My companions faithfully followed his 
example, and I found it impossible to avoid exceeding a little. 
Seldorf filled a bumper to the health of his Bride, as he termed 
Adeline. 

I laid hold of my glass mechanically, but for my life I could 
not swallow a single drop. 

© Then it is all settled?” [ asked. « Why not®” hiccupped he; 
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“my uncle is dead without a will—we are his sole heirs. TI shall 
invest my money in the funds—purchase a title—become a great 
man—live merrily—Aha, my boy! you shall pass many a jolly day 
with me yet.” 

I became melancholy, and lost in thought. It was midnight be- 
fore the party broke up. My companions slept till the carriage 
stopt at the gates of S—, but [ had not the smallest inclination to 
sleep; my feelings had been too much excited, and many an ad- 
venturous scheme came into my head. - I continued to pace my 
chamber restlessly up and down; a strange undefined something 
pervaded my mind, and stirred up my blood to a_ perfect fever, 
though to say the truth, I suspect the punch and champaigne had 
not the least share in these extraordinary sensations. 

By chance I put my hand into the pocket of my great-coat, 
which [had not puiled off, and was surprised to find papers in 
it—It was a packet tied round with tape, and on the envelope 
were written the words “ Last Will and Testament of Colonel 
von Sternbach.” 

I now first perceived that Seldorf and I had, in the confusion 
at leaving Lunan, exchanged great-coats. The will was open, and 
I hastily ran my eye over it. It was written in the Colonel’s own 
hand, and, with the exception of a legacy to his brother-in law, 
Seldorf, Adeline was constituted the sole heiress of all his pro- 

erty. 
: The object of young Seldorf’s journey, and his strange beha- 
viour at the inn, were now fully explained. I congratulated my- 
self on the lucky chance which had put it in my power to render 
an essential service to Adeline; but after some reflection, I could 
not but be sensible that the matter might involve me in an awk- 
ward predicament, for when Seldorf should miss the will, his first 
suspicion would naturally fall on me. I thought of every expe- 
dient, till at length I convinced myself that in this, as in every 
thing else, a straight forward course was the only one that a man 
of honour could follow. At an early hour on the following morn- 
ing, therefore, I bent my course to the Senator’s house, for the 
purpose of returning the coat, and, if possible, of seeing Adeline 
above.—I found, as 1 expected, that the family were still a-bed, 
and that Adeline and a servant only were stirring —While the 
latter was fetching my great-coat, I said to Adeline, that it was 
absolutely necessary I should see her that morning, as I had some- 
thing of the last importance to communicate. She looked at me 
with surprise. “Miss Lindenow,” said I, “it is on a subject 
which concerns you nearly; there is an infamous plot on foot to 
rob you in the most shameful manner; but Providence has enabled 
me to counteract the wicked scheme; tell me where, and at what 
hour, I can see you without danger of interruption?” After a 
moment’s pause—* Come with me,” said she, “into the garden; 
all in the house are still asleep.” We accordingly went thither, 
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and I related to her the whole occurrence, givin her, at the same 
time, the Will itself. She was greatly agitated, and could not 
utter a word, but raised her streaming eyes to heaven. 

I reminded her that quick decisioh was above all things indis- 
pensable—« What shall I,” said the trembling girl, “ what can | 
dor’—« Will you confide in me?” asked 1—*« Willingly, most 
willingly,” she answered, in a tone that penetrated my heart. It 
was then concerted between us, that she should meet me the same 
evening at the friend’s house where we had been the preceding 
day, and I then hastened home, to consider of the measures which 
it would be most advisable te adopt. I had scarcely reached my 
own door, when young Seldorf overtook me; he was in the great- 
est trepidation, and said, “ My friend, we exchanged great-coats 
yesterday by mistake, and I am now come for mine. There are 
papers in it of the utmost consequence, which | trust have not 
dropt out—have you by chance seen them?”—I quickly collected 
myself—« Mr. Seldorf,” said I, taking his hand, “1 think you are 
too much of an honest man to commit a knavish action;—the pa- 
pers which you are so anxious about are in safety.”—« Where, 
where?” cried he hurriedly, and looking at me with an air of sus- 
picion.—* Where they ought to be,”’ returned 1; “ Adeline is the 
heiress of Colonel Sternbach.” 

He threw himself into a chair, and covered his face with both 
hands.—I exhorted him to take courage, and to thank Heaven, 
which had prevented his committing a heavy crime. 

“ Ah!” said he, striking his forehead, « Adeline is lost to me, 
as soon as she knows that she is independent, and may chuse for 
herself.” 

_“ Why, what a pitiful fellow you must be, to wish to tread in 
the dust a noble heart in so base a manner!” I spoke this loud 
and angrily, and was instantly sorry that I had suffered the words 
to escape me. The scene continued sometime longer, till I set 
the poor devil somewhat at ease, by promising that the whole 
transaction should be confined to ourselves.—-“ But is Adeline ac- 
quainted with it?””——“ She is, but you must know her well enough 
to be satisfied, that she will not abuse the confidence which I have 
placed in her.” 

« Yes, yes,”? muttered he between his teeth; “she is much bet- 
ter than | -thes my sisters—or than all the young women whom 
{ know;--she deserves a better lot than I can offer her.” 

I now really pitied him. His natural roughness ty #8 have 
been softened by better education. With all his faults, his heart 
was not bad, and what was wrong about him arose more from 
perverted notions of things than from vicious inclinations, I now 
attempted to rouse him on the score ef pride—* You wished,” 
said I, “not to be under any obligation to your wife, and would 
rather take her fortune from her by fraud, than receive it at her 
own hand: but it would be impossible for you ever to overcome 
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the sense of the injustice which you had thus been guilty of, and 
you would in fact have become more dependent on her than if she 
vad —— you a million as a portion, for you could never have 
again looked in her face as an honest man, even if she were to re- 
ciprocate your affection. 

He stared at me earnestly: never having been accustomed to re- 
flect on his actions, or to weigh the motives of his conduct, he knew 
nothing of life except what he had learnt in taverns. An idea 
seemed suddenly to have occurred to him, and with the words, 
“ You shall not at least assert that Iam vicious,” he hastily quitted 
the apartment. 

[ was puzzling myself to find out what his meaning might be, 
when a boy came into the room with a message “to meet him in- 
stantly without the town gates.’ This sounded very like a chal- 
lenge. Still I could not think him mad enough to expose himself 
to a disclosure of circumstances which touched his character so 
neatly, and which would naturally be the consequence of a meet- 
ing between us. [did not delay attending his summons, however, 
bit repaired instantly to the place appointed, which was a prome- 
nade that was little frequented. At the moment of my approach 
[ perceived him walking under the trees with Adeline in his arm. 
Adeline appeared much perplexed:—*« My dear friend,” said Sel- 
dorf, smiling, “I have assured Adeline that you have something 
to say to her, and I will swear ten oaths that my ci-devant bride 
has also a word for you in private, that would not be so conve- 
niently spoken before my sisters: I have therefore brought you to- 
gether here; so make the most of your time, for I shall return for 
Adeline in a quarter ofan hour.” Saying this, he walked away, 
leaving us both not a little disconcerted. Adeline could not com- 
pose herself, and my wre of mind seemed to have forsaken me 
altogether. At last, however, I found my voice, and said, “ A sin- 
gular accident, dear Adeline, has brought us together. I seek for 
a companion for life—could I but hope—” = 

A deep blush, which came direct from the heart, overspread her 
lovely face, and drawing from her work-bag a paper, she handed it 
to me, saying softly, “This letter has doubtless fallen by accident 
into the Will—my name is mentioned in it.” It was a letter from 
my mother, which had got amongst the folds of the Will: I had 
written to her much about Adeline, and the good lady had, in her 
answer, said, that “this would indeed be a daughter after her own 
heart.”>—« And will you too call her mother, my Adeline?” “Take 
me to her,” whispered she; and the warm kiss which I impressed 
on her cheek was the seal of our union. 

In a few weeks I carried Adeline home as my wife, and my 
mother is quite convinced that I have succeeded to a wish in “ get- 
ting myself suited.” 
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Art. XI.—Literary Intelligence. 


We beg leave to invite the attention of the female portion of our 
readers, particularly, to the proposals of Mr. Waldie, of Montrose, 
in this state, for publishing a small volume of Porms, (price one 
dollar) by a Lady who is one of the emigrants whom the recent dis- 
tresses in England have driven to our shores. We are entirely 
ignorant of the literary merit of these effusions; but if our country 
be, as we boast, “the asylum of oppressed humanity,” we hope it 
will be exemplified, in tee present instance, by a liberal patronage 
ofa foreigner and a female, in a strange land;—encompassed by 
difficulties whichneither habit nor education had prepared her to 
encounter. Subscriptions are received at the Port Folio Office, 
No. 16 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; and by the respective 
agents of this Journal. 

The Editor of the Columbian Observer, No. 1. of which has just 
appeared, returns his “ unfeigned acknowlelgments for the very 
polite and friendly manner, in which his infant work was recom- 
mended to public attention and patronage,” in the Port Folio. B 
way of manifesting the gratitude which is thus professed, he has 
intiulged himself in a strain of impudent insinuation against us, in 
which it is not easy to discern whether vulgarity, or malignity, of 
mendacity, be the predominant quality. That we should feel any 
envy in regard to a ma which had not seen the light, and 
whose Editor was entirely unknown, is so absurd a proposition that 
it requires no reply. Now that we have a specimen of this unam- 
bitious journal, which modestly undertakes “ either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths by the manner of 
adorning them,” we must assure the anonymous Editor that we 
perceive nothing in his pages calculated to excite those feelin 
which he has imputed tous. We can smile when we behold a 
writer, flourishing his pen, in defiance of the rules of orthography 
and punctuation; but our indignation is vehemently moved when 
we read, in a paper published in the city of Philadelphia, a calumny 
upon the fair and gentle portion of its inhabitants, as atrocious as 
any that has defiled the pages of the most unprincipled British 
tourist:—This very Editor, too, who presumes to talk of “ the im- 
modesty of our young women;” who finds in “ their eternal prome- 
nade up and down Chesnut St.” “a total absence of modesty;””— 
who represents our young ladies “at home, in company, at their 
houses, at parties, or in the street,” as always employed in “ ogling 
and gazing,”—has not scrupled to insert, in another part of his 
paper, an article which could only be endured by minds from which 
all taste or delicacy had been banished. It is too gross for the atmo- 
sphere of the lowest beer-house in Southwark; and can only be com- 

ared with such compositions as that which brought the ears of the 

infamous Curl to the pillory.. The man who permits such pestilent 

publications as these to pollute his dwelling, is not the protector of 
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woman, and is unworthy of the endearing relations of lover or hus- 
band. We know that these animadversions will bring upon us a tor- 
rent of that kind of eloquence, which the vulgar and the profligate so 
well understand; but, in the cause which we advocate, we have 
contended against perils of a more appalling nature. We call 
upon .ll who value the reputation of our city to vindicate its hon- 
our and resent these foul aspersions upon our fair. If the Attor- 
ney-General may not deem it his duty to call the attention of the 
Grand Inquest to the “ Picture of Venus,” which is displayed by 
this “ Columbian Observer,” let the jourwal in question not boast 
of the patronage of those whom it has so scandalously libelled. 
That which is a nuisance in a moral community, ought to be abated 
by public execration, if the law be not adequate. But it is un- 
doubtedly the law in our Commonwealth that any offence which, in 
its nature and by its example, tends to the corruption of morals, 
is indictable; and such is the character of this profligate publica- 
tion. We trust that it will be put down by the good sense and 
virtuous feeling of the people, and therefore shall abstain from 
any comments upon the shallowness of its pretensions as a literary 
and political Journal, 

Mr. Flower fas published “ Letters from Lexington and the II- 
linois, containing a brief account of the English Settlement in the 
latter territory.” The author is said to be ardently attached to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, a good practical farmer, 
and an upright and intelligent man. He appears. to be well satis- 
fied with our institutions and general character; but he speaks in 
becoming terms of the existence of slavery, which is very odious 
here, in the eyes of Englishmen, though harmless and innocent in 
the West Indies. “ As tothe general character of the Americans,” 
says Mr. Flower, “ itis sober, industrious, and hospitable; although 
drunkenness, idleness, and gambling, are vices in existence, they 
are kept in the back ground, and are by no means so conspicuous 
as among what are called the lower classes in England.” 

M’Carty & Davis have in the press a complete edition of the 
writings of the Rev. Charles Buck. These consist of Sermons on 
Select Subjects—A Treatise on Religious Experience—The Prac- 
tical Expositor, or Scripture Illustrated by Facts—Anecdotes, 
Religious, Moral, and Entertaining. ‘To the whole is prefixed, 
Memoirs of the Author, by John Styles, D. D. The sale of two 
editions of these works sufficiently evinces the high estimation in 
which they are held. They are all excellent in their kind. The 
serious part is remarkable for a vein of good sense and pious ob- 
servation; while the anecdotes offer a copious fund of amusement, 
which is at once harmless, rational, and mstructive. 
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Art. XIl.— Poetry, 


A SUBLIME AND PATHETIC ODE TO HONOUR, 


Tex. me, proud Honour! what art thou, 
That patriot breasts for thee should glow, 
And gallant warriors toil? 
And lovel rs forget their bloom, 
Wading through danger to the tomb, 
If Glory a the spoil? 


Did’st thou exist before the flood? 

Or first with Nimrod feast on blood— 
That warrior of renown? 

Sat’st thou with Saul on Judah’s throne, 

Or gav’st to David’s hand the stone 
That brought the giant down? 


Kings thou hast turn’d from royal cares, 
To plunge them in unholy wars, 
Of peace and health the grave; 
And when they steep’d their hands in blood, 
Triumphant near them thou hast stood;— 
Then Honour thou’rt a knave! 


And like enough twas thou fill’d up, : 

For Socrates the fatal cup,— 
A bumper to the brim! 

Fell fiend! destruction is thy trade! 

And yet our wisest bard has said, iu 
Thou can’st not set a limb! | & 


A pretty Jack’napes of a God! 
That humbleth millions with a nod, 
And nations can undo! 
Thou can’st break bones, but cannot mend! 
Go ask some honest leech to lend 
His aid toshoew thee how! 


To Egypt dids’t thou send great Boney, 
That land of—all but milk and honey, 
To conquer honest Bull? 
Or did’st thou take him there to see, 
That fools of great antiquity, 
Had own’d thy magic rule? 


Or did he go of his own mind, 
Thy place ‘of residence to find, 
To beg some mighty boonr 
Truly he made as good a guess, 
As Hotspur, whe thy throne would place | | 
Up in “ the pale fac’d moon!” e 
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Poetry. 


Italia! land of light and gloom! 
Bright Honour’s cradle and his tomb, 
His sepulchre and throne! 
There’s not a miscreant of Glory’s cast, 
From Romulus to Pope the last, 
That has not made thee groan! 


Honour hath done to thee no wrong, 
Land of the soul seducing song! 

To make thee weep or moan; 
Though millions of thy sons were slain, 
Who would not barter mortal men, 

For regiments of stone? 


At Parliament let’s take a peep,— 

There, some who talk, and some who sleep 
Would gladly hear thy call; 

But whatsoever thou do’st, Fame, 

I charge thee, by thy mighty name, 
Go not to Congress Hall! 


Let Freedom in her groves recline, 

Beneath her fig-tree, and her vine, 
Nor lure her from the shade; 

The apple of thy discord: fling 

To Pope and Bey, Bashaw and King, 
For whom the toy was made. 


Thy feats are all a puppet show— 
Draw but a wire and off they go; 
Thou’rt all caprice and whim; 
Thou cans’t exalt and thou destroy, 
But mark me—thou art but a toy— 
Thou can’st not set a limb! 


Dec. 1821. ORLAND@ 


N= 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
To a Lady. 
Repeat the strain—too lovely maid— 
The last that hope shall hear! 


Already has the vow been paid 
That binds thee to despair. i 


Sing, careless maid! still sweetly sing 
The joys that lovers know; 

Then go—receive the fatal rin 
That binds thy fire to snow! 


Pn SME aay 


Unthinking maid! to seek a fate 
So like the songster’s pang, 
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Who leaves a tender constant mate, 
To dare the serpent’s fang! 
——1820. ORLANDO. 


ee 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


The following lines are from the Persian of the Prince of Esquilache. We 
meation his name because it is not often that we are favoured with such 
exquisite gems from royal authors. 


Sweet lyre of birds, bright mirror of Aurora, 
The life of April, and the soul of Flora, 
For whom blue violets breathe, and jessamine blows, 
While at each step you scatter pearls around, 
And with soft verdure feed the enamell’d ground, 
I love the candour thy clear bosom shows; 
And count thy pebbly gems, as thro’ a glass! 
While soft thou murmurest, “ Pristine Truth, alas! 
From town is fled!—but still the country knows.” 


me 


THE STREAM. 


The beauties in this sonnet from Montalvan are equal, if not superior, to 
those with which our page has just been enriched. 


The brook, with feet of sounding silver bright, 
Flies from itself; and, scattering in its flight, 

Through the green turf, the flowers with crystal knits: 
On jessamines treads, and looks like showering snow; 
Kisses the clove, and wondering seems to glow; 

And paints to life each sylvan charm it meets. 

So, when my Fair dissolves in starry tears, 
Through the perspicuous deluge fresh appears 
4 The red and milk-white rose, with blended sweets. 
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From the Spanish. 


Ye blooming maids, 
Of flowery glades, 
Whose charms the dance discloses: 
Frisk about, 
In heedless rout, 
And trust not beds of roses! 
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Soft and sweet, they lull to sleep; 
But snakes among their leaves may creep. 
Heigh, ho! 
How so? 
Cupid (who’s a naughty boy ) 
Entangles us by beauty; 
And mildness uses to decoy, 
While he aims to shoot you. 
Haste, run, and fly, 
Beware his bow! 
Haste, run, and fly, 
From deadly blow! 
Haste, run, and fly, 
In ring or row! 


— 


SONG. 


In the following lines the reader will recognize much of the manner of 


Matthew Prior. 


[. 
To advocate pity, Matilda! ’tis true, 
Becomes a divinity, lovely as you. 
But your words and your actions unhappily jar: 
Your language pacific, your eyes still at war. 


IT. 
Your compassion for anguish omits not to wound: 
But you’ll miss of your aim, when the secret is found: 
For who can hold out in his amorous faith, 
If as life he must love you; yet dread you as death? 


a 


WARNINGS FOR BEAUTY. 


The fleeting nature of all sublunary things is a trite subject, but there are 


some new illustrations of that melancholy truth in the ensuing ‘* Warn- 
ings” to those lovely beings whom, the poet says, man was born to please. 
The versification is spirited and soft,—and the idea, respecting Time, 
in the last stanza, is singularly new, striking, and happy. 


I. 
The sun declines in curtain’d shade: 
How soon does Morn to Evening fade! 
That bubbling Fountain, which o’erflows 
So prodigal of molten snows, 
To-morrow will ignobly creep, 
And hardly have a drop to weep. 
That stately Lily, by its streams, 
Which Flora’s ivory sceptre seems, 
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Even while upon it’s pomp you gaze, 
It’s virgin wiles Fisibly decays! 
Il. 
The Goldfinch, on yon willow’s bough 
His lively trill abandons now: 
That willow waves, with lightest air 
And, weeping, droops like wan Despair. 
Yon proud Corinthian Colonnade, 
Where fluted jasper shone display’d, 
By ey 8 ivy now upborne, 
Swings, like a culprit oh high hung in chains of scorn. 
I. 
That bark, so proud with silken vanes, 
Anon a helpless wreck remains; 
Those waves, that thunder’d on the strand, 
Now gently lick the glistening sand. 
Thus Time (our foe, and even his own,) 
To universal change is prone; 
He flies: nor boots it to pursue. 
Quick! seize him, Phillis! ere he seize on you. 


a 


SOMFREDEVI. 


How hard the lot of an ill fated nation, 
Unblest with Bible-lore and education, 
Where reading is a part of the Belles Letters, 
And writing only practised by folk’s betters, 
Where spelling, or by custom, or by rule, 

Is rarely taught, more rarely learnt, at school. 
In that brown office, where the crowded clerk, 
Sorts out his million letters in the dark, 
Sighing for comfort, and the promised land, 
That spacious Canaan in St. Martin’s Grand, 
Many a lover’s tender scrawl is read, 

And the soft intercourse is onward sped; 

But one there came, with such obscure address, 
For whom intended, not a clerk could guess; 
With many a flourish, one long word began, 
And thus the dubious superscription ran: 


‘“ SOMFREDEVI.”” 


At length one scribe, more sapient than his cronies, 
Declared the letter must be eld Belzoni’s, 

And that the hidden term, they might infer 
Egyptian was for Resurrectioner. 

In vain Belzoni for a fortnight conn’d it, 

So sent it to a friend, a learned Pundit, 

Who, finding he could make Sanscrit of it, 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 


Gave it a true believer in the Prophet: 
He, a devout, religious sort of man, 
Found no such sentence in the whole Koran; 
But, dreaming of Rebellion’s work 

Being a most aristocratic Turk,) 

ent it to Sidmouth’s Office for inspection, 
Who saw in every syllable defection, 
And doubted not (of course with ample reason,} 
Being illegible, it must be treason. 
The seal was broken, and the contents were 
In pure Italian:—spoke of factious air— 
Of strong affinities—of combination— 
Fusion—explosion—and precipitation. 
A council sat ou’t—Eldon, press’d to speak, 
Said he would give his judgment Monday week. 
Sidmouth, alarm’d, exclaim’d, “ Rebellion here I see, 
Perhaps a second Cato-street conspiracy: 
Oh cruel fate! in this ungrateful nation, 
The post of safety is a private station. 
I will, before the Radicals begin a stir, 
Retire in time—become a half-pay Minister— 
Grow my own cabbages—enclose my common— 
And settle down into a mere old woman.” 
The deed was done! but Sidmouth cried peccavi; 


The word was read at length—Sir Humpury Davy. 
A. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many of the Readers of the Port Folio who feel the want of a 
connected view of political affairs, at home and abroad, have ex- 
pressed a wish that we would introduce such an article in our 
Journal. We shall endeavour to gratify them, by devoting a few 
pages of each number, hereafter, to this interesting subject. The 
history of Modern Europe has been brought down to the treaty of 
Paris of 1815 by Dr. Coote. Our sketch of foreign affairs, which 

‘our narrow limits will confine chiefly to England, will commence 
at that period. The first chapter of the American History will 
form, perhaps, a part of our next number. 

We should be glad to publish the lines on the Capuchin Chapel, 
but we fear that the manner in which certain religious ceremonies 
are treated would wound the feelings of those who practise them. 

The lines by a young lady are not sufficiently correct for publi- 
cation. Mere rhymes, however prettily they may jingle, cannot 
be endured. We must have something of the vivifying spirit of 
poetry. 

or few sensible correspondents who will condescend 
‘to clothe their ideas in plain prose. 








